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0 E A P T E I 




PHOBLSLl 


Impose Oi the study:- 


Dince the year 1947, a nev; era has davnied 
in our country, 'the long dark night of slaver^j-, 
lasting for more than a century, disappeared, 
heralding the Uav/n of iTeedom in all its spheres 
political, social, economical, religious and 
intellectual. Our leaders, who led us to iireedora, 
spared no efforts unturned to make it clear that 
i'reedom is meaningless unless its fruits are shared 
fully 'oy even the lovrest, ajo longer all the 
unfortunate masses of India oondeMied to be relegated 
to the Jack-ground, I'he subsetiuent adoption of a 
democratic constitution based on universal sufforage 
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gave complete poll deal eq_uali'cy to the menioers or 
all sectioiic of txie coia imii'oy. Our oouutrv is no 
ioiigcr fco be governed b;,'' a haiidfull rev; xor txieir 
o\;n Interest but as this is the G-overranent of the 
people, naturally bhc people v;ho are I’ron oacin'/ard 
classes have the equal opportuntities to cone at 
Lae bop ii they can. It is said, under the 
laTitish constitubion a ooblar's son can be a 
i?rime ...inister. I'he aasae is applicable to our 
country also if such equal opportuiiities are given6 
Democracy does nob mean equality, but equal * 
opportunity, A Democratic uoveriiiiient is equally 
ansv/erable in the ultimate analysis to every adult 
citizen irrespective of sex, caste, literacy or 
possession of property. Bo soon after the popular 
..Anistry assumed office in April, 1946, rraitied a 
programme. As a part of this Post war Deconstruction 
and Development Programme, uovernmenb undertook 
several developDient senemes and tne I'lve lears Plan 
for bhe state was formulated in 1950-51. The jjaolCT>rard 
classes as a part of the general population are 
expeebed bo be benefited by the development activities 
of all the departments that are sponsored under the 
state plan. 
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Owing to their ignorance% poverty and 
social, educational ana oulxural Dacicivaraiiess they 
have not been able to derive due oonefits from the 
general developi-ient prograMiiiies. i'vith a view to 
biinging these cOMiiunities to the level of tne 
rest oi the population^it was deemed necessary to 
have special programme choohed out for them having 
regard to their special needs and giving due weightage 
to their urgent problems. Accordingly, special 
fac^'litiRs and concessions have been divised for the 
benefit of Baclcward classes. 

By the Baclcwrard Glasses,^ I >nean, 

(1) The Scheduled Castes, popularly hnown as :;ari,ians. 

(2) The Scheduled Tribes, popularly known as Adlvasis, 

(3) Other Baclcward classes, who are neither, 
scheduled castes nor scheduled tribes, but 

are educationally, socially and economically as 
bacicv/ard as these tw oatagorles, 

1 - Prlvilages provided by Bombay State G-overnment 
for Backward Classes.” The Director of Backward 
Class welfare, State of Bombay, Poona, 1955, P.3. 




Tlie dica’oilitiies of tlie Baclavard Classes 
are xiiree fold, liduoational, :;JcoiioiTilc and Social. 

So bliere should be a tiiree pronged attac-c v/ith the 
object of eleraiuating these disabilities within the 
siiortost possible ulme, 

i-.ovf there is a direco relationship between 
education and tne production of wealth, 'i'his relaticn 
has existed and even to-day it exists, x‘o remove 
tiieir economic disai^illties, their standard of 
living should be raised# 1, S. Brubacher has exnressed 
his ideas about this relationship- "It is a hanpy 
for-'imla - the hi^^her the standard of living, the 
greater the improvement in educational offerings, 
aiad the better education, even the higher standard of 
living.” So if the concentration be given on their 
education there is every possibility to better their 
economic condition. 

Also education is consider as a powerful 
tool for bringing up a Social revolution. There are 

B - John S. Brubacher ’ Modern philosophy of Education 
P -166-167, Mo Gravf - Hill Boolfe Company IHQ - 
New York. 




no different viev/s on this. Sren to Gandhiji 

education v/as a mean to an end - the huvian - social 

v/elfare* He has wTitten, nlan to imnart primary- 

education through the medi-uia of village handicrafts 

lihe spinning and carding, etc., is thus conceived 
e 

as the sparhead of a silent Social revolution 

fraught vjith the most . far-reacliing cojisequenoes."^ 

ve 

. Thus i’aprc^ient, in their Hducational 
opportun-itles, will oring these communities to the 
level of the rest of the population. And that is 
why I have selected only the Sduoational aspect of 
the socially 3aolOTa.rd Classes as -niy subject of study. 

^-ature of the Pro^^lem This is a surve^^ of the 

ijaclavard Glass aduostion in i-iialra District, 

Ca-eneral iPlan of this Dissertation ;- 

i^ow I shall discuss in a nut-shall the 
contents of each of my chapters and thus unfold the 
plan of my Dissertation. 

In the First Chapter ’ Definition of 
the prohlom^ I have tried to explain the purpose, 
method and means of the problem. 

3 - iv. L, Shriiflali, Wardha Scheme. l'.-114, Vidya 
dhawan Society, Ddaipur. 
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second cliapter '‘I-Iistorioal background'' 
serves the hackgroiuid for the probleri, 

rhird ohapber is given to "The facilities 
provided •do the baolavard class students'’ There the 
subject is treated under three sub-heads, i-rimry 
education, oecondar^ jiduce/bion and uollege iiiducation. 

In the i'ourth uhapter "Hostel facilities", 

I have given the U^Do-date working of selected few 
®^istlng chnabralavas of the ii.aira District* 

i'lfth chapter gives the adi-ainistrative 
set up of the jjackward ulass Department, 

iiarljan Hevak Sangh, a Voluntary agency 
wori^ing in the same field deserves a special a'tteiition 
and is given a separate chapter sixth in this Dissertatiem 

And without which, the i/idiole Purvey is of 
no meaning, are conclusion and suggestions, ‘ro get 
them at—a-glancs they are treated in a separate 
chapter tseventh. 
ijources of Data :- 

The main source used here in this work is 
books on the topic concern or in which some concerned 
matter is given. 




rv 
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Wox miiierntandin®: tli© role of GoTre'rii:''ient 

to aiiiellorate the condition of 'clie Baclcward olasseo, 

the oi’fioe records of the Social Welfare Officer has 

"been proved a useful source. Also detal.ios about 
« 

the expenditure Incurred by Gove'^i\T>ient on the prof 5 rai'a’''ie 
has been received fron the sare office. 

All the chhatralayas in I'Zaira District were 
renuested to extend their help in providing full 
derails of the Chhatralayas. So^e of then responded 
the request sending, their printed reports, while 
others had bo be visited. 

The reports of Baclcward class students 
studying in different institutions, sent to social 
welfare officer, Kadiad, has been proved useful to 
get the up-to-date position in District, 

The data regarding priraary education had 
been received fron the District School Bo'^rd, l\iadiad. 

The books concerned has been used from the 
Library of S.T.T. College, Vidyanagar, axid that 
of S,V,P, High School, Karamsad. 




Doll'rdtabioli of tlie sbudy 


jHclucabioiial ^xL^rej is a very very wide 
subject. It is not possible to have a Purvey of the 
whole nation, nveii the Heviev/ of the State is not 
possible to give in a bissertauioii. So I have 
limited my -copic upto the Kaira Dis-criot only. 

Also in this Dissertation I have selected the 
Education of Socially Baolcward classes in Eaira District. 
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CHAPTER II 


Historical Baokgromid of the Backward 
Class Education, 


It has been sincerely endeaTOured as has 
been stated in the previous chapter, to present the 
facts regarding the education imparted to backward 
class children in this book. All the same this whole 
chapter and a certain part of the succeeding chapter 
assume vastness and do not remain limited. 
Generally speaking the aims of education have 
remained in a changing state at any time in any country 
and therefore we can say that there has been a definite 
impact of time on education imparted during a 
particular period. The rulers have changed the aims of 
education according as the needs of the country and 
in the same fashion education has not been even spared 






from being influenced by the philosophy of life. 

So when we are thinking about the education of the 
children of a particular class of the society, the 
discussion regarding the structure of the society to 
which these children belong and the societ:’- under whose 
direct influence they live xvill surely not be considered 
improper. Moreover, it vrauld be useful to know the 
circumstances in which this sort of classified society 
was originated instead of a common society, how it 
was nourished and the movement to recognise it as a 
constituent of the society without considering it the 
classified society as it was eventually thought to 
be a blot on the common society. 

We would only discuss here how the backward 
class was originated as the classified society. 

ORIGIN 0? SEODRAS. 

The caste-system and the Ashram-system are 
the special features of Hindu Religion. The caste- 
system was planned with the noble intentions that it 


1- Joshi Suresh H* "Ashprashyata Nivaran” P.ll 

Publication Division, Government of India,Delhi-8. 
1955. 
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mlGiit prnvL a blesriiug to the uXti'riate goal oi* 
coii^froiiting luaii. Its origin has been traced in the 
I'urush-fcJukta of ’Tenth iiandal ’ of iiigveda. It is 
said ixt that, verse that iSrahiiins becraiae the MOuth of 
Prajapaol, Jvshatrlyas became his hands, Yaishyas 
became his heart v/iiile Sliudras tvere born from his 
two legs. This Is the first account in connection 
v/ith 1:110 four castes. 


Plight of Shudras 

The difference of duties of the four 
castes became manifest by and by. lifficienoy of 
service has been discribed as the characteristic of 
Shurdra. i'iot only could a Shudra be turned out at 
any mome'J'it but also he could be guillotined. He 
could not possess anything as his personal property 
because his master's right could he established on it 
whenever he thought to do so. He had no right to 
perform Yajna. And v/hen this sort of unsympathetic 
attitude gradually appeared to be increasing, Yajna 
occupied the central place of all culture. JSduoation 
could be attained thence only and a iShudra was kent 
av/ay from it. So the only way open to him to attain 
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Moksha was by doing good deeds in this birth so as to 
take a rebirth in higher caste and eventually by 
reaching the Brahmina stage and securing the right 
for Vedlc education. 

Mention of the caste in the courts of Justice 
appears to have been compulsory. The this sort of 
unsympathetic attitude was to be seen in many a walk 
of life. A very high rate of interest was charged 
from Shudras and in case of a theft the fine that 
was realised from them was eight times higher than 
ordinary. Late this uncharity towards Shudras 
inoreasea to such an ex-cent that if people belonging 
to other castes walked on the road he had to move 
aside in order to make room for them. Talking to a 
Shudra or even to look at him constituted an offence. 
Then the untouchables were not only believed to be 
untouchable but also unworthy even for a glimpse. 

Educational gacllitles. 

Yedic Education; 

Sacred texts have laid down in Be very 
emphatic terms that the Shudra should be rigorously 
excluded from the Vedic education and rituals. 
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This iii.1uc&io]i hic betiii alvia'^s cr.'rried out; on praciioe. 

The carpei.Ler, no doubt la declared uo be eligible for 

Upauarana and Vedic stadios in soiao earl:/ texts, lie 

hovwvcr './as at that early period a lae.iber of the 

Aryan and nut the Shudra oorauunlty. The exclusion of 

the simdras fro-.; the Vc-dio sc^idles lUidoabteuirv' axjpears 

as lUijustifiable to us at present, but there v/ere 

peculiar clrcaiistauces that necessitated this step in 

early times. The art of writing v,ras not utilised for 

the purpose of preLorving the Vedic texts fur a long 

tirae. The Ar^ran theolo.'?iaiis believed that if there 

was the slightest mistake in the accent or the pronun-elation 

of the Vedic Mantras, a disaster would inevitably issue. 

As the Vedic Sans}spit was not the mother tongue of the 
Sliudras, it was feared that vedic hymns would be 
transfor’^ed out of recognition, if they were transmitted 
orally in Shudra families from generation to generation. 

In eyes of the theologian, this would be a 
great disaster. Later on wiien female education began 
to lay behind and woman as a class ceased to be educated 
in Sanskrit, it iS interesting to note that the 
Brahmana theologians did not flinch from placing 
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their o'.vn no oner c. 


wives af'd daiin;l'ite-''S iu 


categor'^’ of 


the tamdras and deelarin-" unhasltatiugly t^at they 
also were unfit fnr Vedin studies. Theological aia^ui 
or pride vraa thus not at the root of the exclusio’'^ of 
the Shudras a'id vvonen fro'"’ the Tedic educabion. j.or 
did it aaouht to total denial of religious education; 


for wnen and 

e nl i gh t e ru lie 11 1 


Shudras vfore pei^-’itted to get religious 
fro'i the study of &'’ritis. Epics and puranas. 


Buddhist Educa bior:- 

The caste svsber" did not at all inij-uence the 
eiuoatloii l-aparted la Buddhist oantrss of leamlK". 

This was hut natural, for the Buddha was aisalust the 
system a-d arffued that the worth of a -an should he 
deter.nliied hy his actual "erlt, and aot hy h5s desoent 
or family status. Persons were adnltted to the order 
irrespeotlve of tlieir castes, But thoush it is true 
that servants, slaves a"d debtors were refused admission 
to the order hooause the Buddha did not desire to affect 
the rights of third parties hy the admissions made Into 

the church. 
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Education of the B. 0. lorior to 10553 


I'*-' so far as the indigenous schools are 
ooncerned, it may be said that they did practically 
nothina: for the education of the Bac>nvard Classes. 

The children belongin.o; to the scheduled castes 
v/ere not ad’iitted to the Indigenous schools. SiTiilarly 
there is no evidence to prove that the pupils helon^iing 
to the scheduled tribes attended the indigenous schools, 
and in all probability there were no indigenious schools 
at all ir the baclcward and undeveloped tracts where 
these cojoraunities generally lived. (But in so far as the 
other bachward classes are ooncerened, the analysis of 
the nupils indigenous schools giveT* by some of the 
collectors in the inquiry of 1824 shows that a verjr 
small minority of the children of these communities 
found their way into indigeno’is institutions.). 

The eduoa'^’ion of the baclrward communitites v/as al’-iost 
non-existent at the opening of the nineteenth 
century and the Indigenous schools of the period 
catered only to the needs of the advanced or upper 
classes of society. 

3* Bhandarkar ti.S. Director of jiiduoation, Review of 
iiiduoation in Bombay State. 1855-1955.P.409. YBrvada 
Prison Press, Poona. 1958. 
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Jiien tile laodern system of education besan to 
be organised after 1318, the efforts of GrOTerimient 
were first directed to the education of the uppoer 
classes of society, liiis v/as partly due to the Downward 
S’llteration ‘rheory which staged that the duty of government 
vias only restricted to educating '‘natives of good caste 
and the superior classes in the first instance and 
to leave it to then to educate the lower classes at 
a later date. Political considerations also lent support 
to the same policy because the liast India Company was 
anxious to win the good v/ill of the influential uppoer 
classes with a view to consolidating its empire and it 
was hoped that such goodwill could be obtained by 
educating boys of the upper classes and by appointing 
them to hold the subordinate posts under G^overnment* 
Conseq_uently, the education of the liachward Classes 
generally came to be neglected in the State system 
of education for fairly long time. 

‘i'he pioneer attempts for the education of 
the backward classes were, therefore, made by the 
missionaries. The chief object of the missions being 
proselytlsation, the missionaries were attracted to the 
backward classes among whom they expected to reap a 




rioh. harvest of conversions* These hopes did not 
greatly materialise, hut the:/- did a signal service in 
s-nreading education among these people. Unfortunately, 
the detailed statistics of backv/ard class pupils 
attending the mission schools in 1855 are not available. 
But it may be assumed that an appreciable number of 
of backward class pupils must have been enrolled 
in the mission schools of this period because, unlike 
the Government or indigenous schools, thev were 
specially knovm a ’’offering protection and 
instruction to low caste boys and to the waifs and 
strays of the bazar who would otherwise be unoared 
for."^ 

Education of the B. C. (1855-81) 

When the Department of Education -was 
created in 1855, the problem of the education of the 
backward classes slowly began to attract attention. ' 

At this time. the scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes were the only two major groups that were 
considered as backward and the concept of ’’other 


4 - Review of Education in Bombay State. P.P. 410. 
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backward, classes'' 
iiome steps were, 
OiVicers, even at 


had. not yet been developed. 
t..erefore, taken by the Departmental 
ohis early date, to develop the 


educablon or these two sroups. 


in June 1856, a scheduled caste student 
applied tor admis.cion to the Cloverniaent school at 
Dharvrcir. This application raised a very delicate 
and difficult protlea. On the one hand, OovenBient 
felt that the petitioner had “abstract Justlee on 
his side" but It also felt that the caste Hindu 
children from the school so that the institution 
would be praitlcally useless to the people as a 
whole. Mmlsslon was, therefore, refused on the ground 
that to Interfere T;ith the prejudices of ages in a 
angary ■oam.er for the sake of one or a few Indlrtduals 
would probably do great damage to the cause of 
eduoatlono 


The matter however, did not rest there, 
fhese orders wars noticed by the GoTernment of India 
smo was not pleased with the decision taken and observed 
that if such a ease had oooured In the State of Bengal, 
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the petitioner vrould not here been refused admleelon 
to Government i»hool. The matter even ««nt up to 
the court of Directors vdio passed the following orders 
on the subject In their Despatch dated Hath April, 195 s 

'"Ihe educational institutions of Government 
are intended by us to be open to all classes, and vve 
can not deport from a principle which is essentially 
sound, and the maintenance of which is of the first 
importance, xt is not impossible that, in some oases 
the inforcement of the principle may be follov^d by 
a v/ithdrawal of a portion of the scholars, but it is 
sufficient to remari: that those persons who object to 
its practical enforcement will be at liberty to »vlth- 
hold their contributions and apply their funds to 
the foEiiation of schools on a diffsrent ba 3 ls ."5 

This TOs the final decision on the subject 
and from 1858, all Government schools were theoretically 
thrown open to the pupils of all castes. 

ihese orders of 1858 opened all Government 
schools to the scheduled oasts pupils in theory, aut 


5 - Deport of the Indian Jsduoatlon Bommlsslon, E. 515 , 
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there Vi/ere several prao’cical dixficultles in executing 
tliGLu i'iie Departiuenb, therefore, tried, to work out a 
practical coiupro>aise, '’witlioub exciting rauoli irritation 
or Inflicting 0117 permanent i-.jurp 011 education, ”6 .g»Ticl 
did not Mahe any atoeiapt to eaforco them rigorously, 
xii so far as the colleges were concerned, the question 
did not arise at all oecduae no scheduled caste boy 
vras educated enough aurliig this period to seel: adnlssion 
to a college. 

xh respect ox' the neoondarjr tJchools also 
the difficult:/ disappeared fairl;/ quici<:ly, partly 
because of the awaiceiilng public conoclenoo and partly 
because of the firrmiess displaTred by the Dopartment, 
ny 1883, therefore, the scheduled caste pupils were 
able to obtain adailssion to any secondary school and 
were also able to obtain considerable equality of 
treatment with other pupils, wut at the prijiiary stage, 

the problem was extremely difficult, A large nuiiibor or 

( 

the primary schools were situated in villages where' 

the traaitional prejudice against untouchabli.ity was 

ver^r deep rooted, in these cases, the scheduled caste 

pupils v;ere often refused adiuission in practice, although 

it was ' theoretically not permissible to do so. Xa 

some oases, pressure was exerted on the scheduled _ 

6 - A Review of iiiduoation. P. 410, 
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oastes theraaelves and tlicv 
send their children to the 
vjhen aduission was granted, 


were induced not to 
cOiiTion scnools. Jilven 
the scheduled caste 


pupils were iiiade to 


sit apart trohi the other 


pupils and viere 


iiot eaiowod to take _jirt In tlie 


aoauon aotlvltlas of tile aohooi. Yery often the 
primary schools were located in temples and, in such 
cases, the scheduled caste pupils were not even 
allovied to enter the building and had tn recieve 
such instruction as was available by sitting out side 
the temple. In spite of these humiliating conditions, 
However, a fairly large number of scheduled caste : 
pupils was adn.itted to the modern educational 
institations. A practical measure to meet the 
difficulties created by the prejudice of caste 
Hindus against the admission of scheduled caste 
pupils to comori schools, the Department tried the 
idea of establishing "Special PrDaary Schools" 
for these pupils. The schools were generally 
Situated in the scheduled caste localities; whenever 
possible t^ey were placed in the charge of a teacher 
belonging to the scheduled castes, and when no such 
eaoher was available, an attempt was made to find a 




s,~apRthotic caste iliiidu or i.iusli”i teacliei? aud 
he v/as '■^ivoKa S;ecial rev;ard ir he niiov/ecl good 
progreos. dut ii; is difriculb to sa 7 y tluit the 
schools v/ere popular or nacerdaily obviated the 
difiioulties created 1);" tlio puollc prejudice agaiust 
Pile a-dviissioii or scheduled caste pupils uo the 
co-uuioii schools, ilorecvor, these special schools 
could only be orgainred in localities v/here the 
schedulea casbe population was sufiiciently large; 
and such localities v/ere naturally Tew. The 
contribution or those special schools to spread 
or education a'’'''ong these classes can not, therefore, 
be described as significant daring this period. 

The brief account of Che development 
of education a^iong the Backward corn'iunities given 
in the previous paragraphs will show how neglected 
it was in lSSl-82. The Ind'^an iiduoation Conmlssion, 
therefore, naturally came to the conclusion f^at the 
progress roade in the education of the scheduled 
castes was far from satisfactory and that the 
efforts of G-overnment had "failed to give education 
to the aboriginal races of India"and made 

7 - Report of the Indian Education Commission, P.509. 
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recoraiendaoions, but there was nothing very 
novel about these recoji3merid.abion3. All the 
suggesGloria made in them v/ere Icnov/n to the 
Department prior lio 1383 and soije or all oi' ohoEi 
was already being taken in this state. The 
Iiid' an nduoation 0 o’'i 2 ''iission, thereTore, did not make 
any material contribution in so far as the methods 
of developing education a'^iong ohe baclavard classes 
are concerned. Its importance, therefore, lies 
mainly in the fact that it avrerkened the conscience 
of Governnent to make more extensive atterapns 
for the development of education among the 
baonward classes who were sadljr negleaoted in the 
pact. The commission pointed out that the 
" Natural movement of society from status to 
contract involves in India a severe social struggle 
and it is necessary that these classes which are 
least able to help themselves should receive from 
the state proper attention to their claims of 
education*"8 This recommendation was emphasised by 
the Government of India and conseauently all state 

Report P* 516. 




OOTeimeiita ai.d Lhe iaparbiieuts of dduoa'tlon 
began to give soeolal oonslderatioii to tbo edaoatloti 


of the backward classes aud the attempts liiade lii 
this beialf hesai: to be specifioaliy reported 
In the immal Reports of the Departtiants. There was 
therefore, a More rapid ard oomprehenalve devolomant 
Of education ationg these classes during the nert 


fortj years. 


ijduoation of the Baolavard olasRe.g 
(1881 - 1021) 

The report of the Indian Jiduoatlon CoR^aission 
as staged above, led to greater efforts by states 
Government for the spread of education among 
the iBactavard classes. During the first twenty 
years, however, the progress was inconsiderable 
owing partly to financial stringency and partly 
to disasGers like plague and famine. The early 
3^ears of the present century, hov/ever, saw a 
turn for the better. Thanks mainly to the work 
of Indian agencies of social service, social 
conscience was now greatly awalcened to the injustice 
that had been done to the backward 


classes and their 
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olatms iDegaii to be pressed largely upon Government. 
Consequently, a portion of the central grancs received 
between 1301 and 1915 was divorted to the educalilori 
of the bachward classes axid v/as utilised for such 
purposes as organisation of special schools, conLral 
schools with hostels, and award of scholarships, 
hut the educatioual and other araenlties actually 
provided to ohese classes fall far short of public 
expectations aiid Government began to be frequently 
criticised for its nesieof of their interests. 

In 1915, therefore, a detailed Press ITote was 
issued describing the educational facilities which 
Goveriuaen-o had provided to the backward classes 
■oill then. But this was described as a LiagXiificent 
ixonpossuraus by Bhri Dadabhoy who moved a Resolution 
in the Legislative Council reeomraending the 
adoption of the adequate measures for the 
aiaolioration of the moral, material and educational 
conditions of ohe baoinward classes. Government, 
therefore, increased the scale oX’ its efforts 
in this field still further. In 1919-SO, a recurring 
grant of a lakh of rupees was sanctioned for the 
purpose and v/as utilised for " day schools and 
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classes, boardi^tg schools, ixighy scliools, itihorant 
■teachers, a special liispeocii^S officer, sohoelarships, 
prizes, i'roe s'appl:^' or books, slates aud v-ritliig 
iiia'oerial and gli’iss oi‘ olo-ches''® By 1931-^2, 
tiieivi'ore, the eduo !.tloxi.al i’acillcies provided x'or 
"the backward classes -/ere co/.siderably ii.creased. 

The pi'Ljgrass achievcid during this period 
wlli be uiscribed ii. the following paragraphs 
Uii-der Tour heads, Ui) liduca'ceiou oi‘ the scheduled 
catvbes, (b) Education of the scheduiecL tribes 
(p.) idacatioii or the Criminal 'oribes. (dj Special 
racilibles awardea to all the Baotovard classes. 

rlduca uiou oi‘ the Scheduled Castes 
(1881-62). 


The eduction or the scheduled castes 
shov/ed good progress between 1881-32 aixd 1921-22. 
The nuBiber oT snecial schools -which s'fcood ao lb in 

9- lieport of the B.P.I. Bombay 1919-20, Para - 115 







1831-33 ( In Bornl^ay State ) increased to 515 in 
1921-33 and their enrolment increased frorii 564 
to 18,223 ( in whole Bo^hay State), It must he 
admitted, therefore, that in spite of all their 
disadvantages, the special schools made a 
significant oontrihution to the development of 
education among these comiaunities during the period. 

Even in the coimnon schools, the enrolment 

of the scheduled caste pupils increased from 5,129 

in 1881-82 to 18,836 in 1921-22.Of these, 1 vJas 

in college, 252 in secondary schools, 18462 in 

primary schools, 31 in training institutions and 

90 in other special schools. The figures here 

given are of y/hole Bombay State as separate such 

for the Kaira District is not ahailable. So far 

as the Secondary Schools were concerned, the conditions 

improved materially during this period and not only 

were scheduled caste students freely admitted 

to these educational institutions, but they 

were also given an equality of treatment. Old 

practices like making the scheduled caste boys sit 

apart in the class or excluding them from the common 

activities of the school now disappeared almost 

completely. This was due partly to the general 

awakening of the social science, but more Bspeoieiiy 
1^- Excluding 1208 pupils studying in unrecognised . 
institutions. 
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to the ST)lrit of social justice that was soreacliii,G: 
ill the Miiijds of the youiv'^ev ^e:tieration. At the 
■nrimT"' sba^G, hov/ever*. the difficulties still 
coritiiiued t'"' '^''e l‘isur(''Ounta’"'le. After 1882, the 
DeTiartnerit he/;;au bo i*Laist jnore particularly 
Oil the ad-iisaion of sohed'iled caste pu.dls to the 
coi '.'iOii m’i yiry schools, hut it could not insist 
ail eouality of treat/nent beinc; . ^^ivexi. Ip 
the urban prirna'^y schools, t.b.e oopditiojis v/ere • ■■ 
’iiuch better, but in the primary schools of the 
rural areas or orthodox localities, disoriraination 
a( 5 ainst scheduled caste pupils still continued to 
persist. They .hefierally sau apart from othe? 
pupils and d'd not share in the comiaon activites 
of the school. There were several orthodox teachers 
who refused to touch them and corrected their 
exercises froin a distance, v'/he’n an occasion arose 
to punish a pupil, a special canvas kent for the 
purnce and one of the scheduled caste pupils was 
ordered to execute the punishment to the pupil 
concerned according to the instructions of the 
teacher. In the schools conducted by the local 
bodies, the only principle which was officially 
laid down was that the scheduled caste pupils 
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"Shall he so planed that the-- shall have shelter* 

froji the sun, rain and cold, and shall receive a 

due share of fc^e teac’-'in^' of the school."^ "Hut . 

thin Tnodest rejuireinent also could not al'vayn he 

fulfilled and even as late as in 1017, the 
al 

i)epart"ient,^ offlocrs co-^-niained that " ’''an- of the 
nriiLary schools are held in the te’-'inles an.d 
private rented houses where caste prejudices will 
nob allow ther' do enter and ae'^iiregation is 
necessan’'* I'h other schools, too, they have often 
to sit apart, sorie t-i'ies on the verandahs, so’’'>e 
tines in the oonpcjund and so.f'e times on the windows- 
sill and thus cannot rec..iV8 the-^r dae share of 
attention frorr the teacher,Atte’-'pt were 
occasionally ’'lade by enthusiastic Depart-'iental 
officers to take a firm stand and to insist on 
the scheduled caste pupils. But the results were 
not hapny. O^e pilaring instance frora t^ls district 
i.e* Kaira District, is on record. 


11 - Review of Jidn. in Bombay State, p. 4:16. 
IS - Keview of Mn. P, 416. 
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"i'/liere too hasty acolon Oj.i the part of 

vil 

the lo'^al offioorc lad to five or six la.^e snhools 
he inf; i^uiait in one village and bo the imposition 
of a heavy pu.j.itivci post on that vllla;^e for two 
;'Gars. 'l^ Jt is true that such eTrL,rerae cases v/ere 
rare. Bat public resistance to the «rant of eq_uality 
of treaoiieiin to the scheduled caste pupils v/as often 
intezise and therefore, the Departraent had to be 
contert to .iiore with the times and he satisfied 
vuth such imprnve’^ent as was possible vdthout 
provoklTir'^ too much public opposioion. 

A ve'oy sl^s:r if leant of this period v/as the 
large Inci’eaoo i^i the number of prinar^’" teacher 
belonging t*^ tbe scheduled castes. The progress 
lu this fieldl vrns aonieved in Dhree stages. Ir 
the first stage, encouragement had to be given to 
the education of the scheduled caste boys at the uppe'c 
priiiiar-”- level. On account of poverty, the children 
of these oasbes were withdraTivn from school very 
early and hardly a^^y of them proceeded to the 


13 - Seyiew Of EduoationJ In Bomltffly, State, P.416. 
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upper pririury staiiclarda. jieuce financial help was 
Siven to students in the fora of scholarships and 
free supply of clotnes, slates and hooks. This 
encouruG.-ed the attendaxLce of pupils at the 
upper prl:r.ar 7 stage and in consenuenoe a few 
sciioduled caste pupils oegaii to an;ear at and pass 
oiie r.c'.G. iixamination and thereby'- qualify themselves 
for atLdission to training institutions. 

'i'he next stage vvas to adrait the scheduled 
caste boys to training Institutions. Here, they 
had to pass through another hurdle - the iuntrance 
4ilx‘\m.iiiation. As it was not generally possible for 
these pupils to secure admission to training 
institutions in open competition with other oonmunities 
opecial consideration began to be slio^vn in admitting 
the 2 i. As training colleges ^'/ere necessarily 
resldeiital institutions, the grant of equal 
treatj’.ent within the institution v/as an extrejaely 
difficult proulem as it involved not only 
intermixing, but interdlning as well. Hence 
segregation was generally allo'^ved in defence to the 
popular prejudice and with this compromise, 
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tiie "craiiila':' of sclieduied caste pupils as teaciicrs 

I 

of pririary scliools pushed alioaa. 

In lQSl-23 biiere were as many as 4S6 
oc.ieduled class toaoiier in jOiUbay i^tate. i-iarne nuiaber 
for the n.D, is not available. 

ihe dirj?ioulties, hov/ever, did not end 

here and blie appointment of scheduled caste 

presented 

tcacnors in priraary schools another set of problems. 

A large nurabsr of these beacciers were eMiployed in 

special schools for the scheduled cusses, and in 

thoir cu.'o, no difficulties arose, out when an 

atoS'fnrb vas .,icde to appoint a scheduled c-ste 

toaCiLcr in co i'ion school, position had to bo 

faced froi'i the public as well as from the caste 

teachers, rhe department, however, reraained firm 

and gradually', assitant scheduled caste teachers 

in com.,ion schools cane to be tolerabed , especially 

in uowns and advanced looatities. nut even in 

1921-22, it was n^xb to impossible bo appoint a 

scneduled casbe teacher as the headmister of a 

ooinmon sonool, ” Low caste masters" wrote an Educational 

Inspector in . 1916-17 " with high training qualification 


1 
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soiae iilxaes e.-.oarraGS tria actiiiiis uratioii, wiieu uiiey 
b.,curie ooiiior auu entitled to comi'.irativel^r liigh. 

I'a.T, as lov; caste scnools are usually small and 
oi* a type tii-iC iv=3 geiioralj-y put unaer a riaouer of 
tlie lo’7esi/ si’aac. It is, of course, iriipossible to 
put a lov/ cast uastei* i:. oli-irse of an ordinary 
full primai’y sciiool.'*!^ 

iilducation of scheduled Tribes (lP>81-ft(j:;j) 

The education of the 'scheduled bribes also 
•iiade considerable progress diiring tills period. 

During this period, attempts v/ere made 

to prepare primary teaohej s belonging to the scheduled 

tribes. These oomr.iunities were so bacto/ard and poor 

that the mere institution of scholarships or grant 

of free boolcs and slates did not prove to be an 

adequate inducement to keep their o'nildren sufficiently 

% 

long at schools, nence central primary schools were 
organised and boarding houses were attaciied to them. 

The main object of these schools was to train the 
pupils of cchodulod tribes for the P.S.C.Sxaiaination 
and then to send them on tO the training college 

14- iieviev/ of Ddn, of Jombay Jtate 5. 417. 
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i^urln^ this pei’iocl soiiools v;ere esuablialied 

at dli’rtirerit pl-cv-.s iii dii'fereut ulstriot but as 
iij. uLit, Aaira DlBorict tlitre v/ere uo suoii 'i’ribco 
tlie cciioola v/are ij.ot es babllsiied. 

gjduo.-'.tloi'j. of bho ■ic^olcivard Classes 
(lOEl -b7) 


Jitii the transfer of Education t'^ Iiid^ oji 
control, the cause of the baclnmrd classes began 
to receive even grcatei* atteiition than in the past. 
The Rnitish aduiinistratiOii often hesitated to f-'ght 
tli.e traditiOj.j.al prejudices of the people because 
of its alien character and the consequent desire 
to itiaintain social and religious neutrality. But 
these considerations did not \7eigh to eliminate 
the old discritalnation against these unfortunate 
people, iioreover, nhe influence 01' Mahatma Gandhi 
began to be felt over liidian life during this 
period. He was a staunch opponent of all social 
iiijustice aiid, in particular, he was out to eradicate 
the evil ox’ untouchability. His continuous 
preachiiig on the subject, his epic fast for 
preventing separate electorates for the scheduled 
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casteo, Ms ali-X'jd-la tonr for -olieir uplifx, and 
V701V or tiie jiari.jan Jevak fc>au^?h Wiiicli lie establislied 
a^ifakencd blie couscieixe or Hindu sooiet*' to an 
e 2 :tent bo \/liich it had xievei’ bean avvakeued in the 
past. This croabed a ver:v- helpful backgound for 
Ui^der tatixig sclie'-'ieo for the aznelioration of the 
bsck'.urd classes. Consecjiueiitlv the education of 
these classes !''ade great progress between 1921 
aitd l;id7 ar-d, in spite of the general finajj-celal 
striiigenc/ ohat prevailed at this tir,e, much 
larger fuude -noru iiov/ allocated bo this oauce than 
ao anr other time it,, the paso. 

A ver/ important development of this 
j..eriod was -che a.-jpointiaent of a special comrilttee 
to eruuire into the social, economic and educational 
coiidi-LioiiS of bhe baci-oivard classes. It is -Donularly 
known as the starte conmiitte© after its Chal3rfian, 
ill*. TO. H. B. Btarte, I.G.6. the then orir'ilual Tribes 
settlement officer. The Report of this oo-mmittee 
'j-'nlnh was L.he first of its t. pe ta be appointed 
in bnis state is a ver;/ important docuiient. 

Its principal reoor^mendations were the following: 




(1) r^efafrii’ .Atiion o£ blic Governr-ieiit 
policy tucfc uiiore Siiould be enualit,- or treabiiieafc 
ior all. classej-j of Gliildren in publicly nana.'3e<i 
edaoaL.ioual insbibubioiic: 

(а) Ij'. courayeuiaiit of coiuiion sciiools as 
opi)0-^>s<i sepaiMte sciiools for bac-uvard classes; 

(S) Desirability of a more freciuent 
inborciiange of ueaciiers betv/een the co’.mion schools 
and the separate schools. 

(4) Abandonment of the practice of 
labelling schools as depressed classes schools 
or .Lov/ c-'sbe schools’ etc.; 

(5) Hecruitraent of teachers belonging 
to ohe aboriginal tribes to training colleges with 
a view to their employment in schools Intended 
mainly for the children of these classes; 

(б) Ii^troduotion of co.-apulsion and 
specialised teacning by means of experiments 

ii: seleobed areas occupied uy the aboriginal and 
hill bribes; 

(7) G-rant of special promotions to 
teachers taking special interest in the education 
of the baokr-vard class children; and 

(8) Increasing the number of baclcward 
class teachers in primary schools. 
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Tiissfe v;c3re acce'|yoi..(i b 7 ' G-overxiineiit; aad in 
couse:-:aenc5 tlie pro^resn oi* edn.caiion ol* the baolovard 
clarifies ^7as not oi;!’- i.iore ranid but riore s/^^steiuatic 
as well. 

On the 2 ’ecoiiiiianaabioii or blie Jtarte Coii'ialttee 
G-overni;ient oroated a serjarabo Baolc./ard Class Depart^.ient 
and appointed a sneci-al B aoh/ard C Lass Officer at 
iiis head (19b0-ol;. lie v/ae also eiveu the necessary 
scaff to enable hha to discnarge hio duties to the 
bacuvvai’d classes. Besides, a lactovard Glass Board 
whose duties were o nisultive and advisoT*/ was 
cruaoed in lOol-bS.l^ . Thus an Independaiit and' 
whole-tine abate acciuo^' to o/atoh over the interests 
of tno bach'v/ard classes was creubed for the first 
ui.'iie and it jaaterlall^' helped the profsress of uheir 
educ.-’ bion. 

another important development of this 
period was the gi*ant of political priviloges to the 
bach.-urd classes. Beats in local bodies and in 
Legislabure vrere reserved for theta. Besides, 

Goverrmient also decided bo recruit uersons belonging 
to the backward classes in greater proportion than 
in the past and, in oonseiiuence, seats v/ere reserved 
for backw£i,rd class candidates in all Departraents 
15 - ihixtual Reports of the Backward Class Department. 
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of (iovernnent, LJirallarly the i 3 aok\'«rard Class 
Departoent that was created dtiring this period began 
to undertake activities for the social and eoonoraic 
devolopiaent of these classes. Consequently, there 
was soLie improvement in the backward classes 
during this period - this was especially noticeable 
among the scheduled castes which were novf being 
I’apldly urbanised - and it gave a still further 
stimulus to their educational development, 

Sduoation of the Scheduled Castes 
(1921 - 57) 

The total enrolment of the scheduled caste 
pupils iiicreased materially dxiring this period. 

The most important development of this period 
was that intensive efforts were made to remove the 
disabilities under which scheduled caste 
pupils had to study in the primary schools. 

As early as in 1923-24,^^ Government issued orders 
that disability should be imposed on the 
children of the depressed classes in any school 

16 - Heview of Sdn. in Bombay State, 1855-1955 
42S, 
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conducted by a public authority in its ovm or in a 
hiyed building, and that where schools are held in 
teaples or in buildings'hired subject to the 
exclusion of these castes, other arrangements should 
be made without delay. G-overnment further ordered 
that no grant should be paid to an aided school 
to whiob pupils belonging to the depressed classes 
are refused admission by reason of their caste." 

The second part of these orders was new 
and this condition was being applied to aided schools 
for tbe first time, while the first part was, more 
or less, a reaffirmation of the old policy in very 
strong terms. But both the perts of this order 
were now enforced v/ith a rigour that was unloiown 
so far. All hinds of direct a^-’d indirect opposition 
was tried by the orthodox elements withdrawal of 
children from schools, exertion of indirect 
pressure upon the scheduled castes, temporary 
strikes etc.*, but the firm attitude of the 
Department always triumphed in the long run and 
greater equality of treatment began to be accorded 
to scheduled caste pupils. It is true that some 
exteme examples of discrimination occasionally came 





to llis;lit. But suoli nfises "hecai^R rarer with, the 
uassage ■ of "tl^e and a heitefioent circle was soon 
esta>^lished - the weakeiiinio: of the pupo-oular 
prejudice against untoucha>^ilitv leading to greater 
eqLualitjr of treatment to scheduled caste pupils 
in pri’-'iary schools and the grant of such equality 
leading, in its turn, to a further weakening of the 
popular -nrejudice agai^nsti untouchahilitv. 

The histor’!’" of the speoia"'. urimamr schools 
for the scheduled castes was rather chequered during 
this period. In the earlier years when larger funds 
heoame availainle, the number of these s-necial schools 
and classes went on increasing till 19J50-31. But 
then the tide began to turn, because the starte 
Comiaittee reooiomended their discontinuance. 

It said:- 

’»The separate schools hare admittedly 
been a very potent Influence in the past in helping 
the Depressed classes to obtain such education as 
was possible, and without such institution in the 
past, the educational progress of the Depressed 
classes would not have been possible. Nevertheless 
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it rnust te admitted that from the stand point of 
standard of education, the separate school is a^^ 
inefficient school. Moreover, t>»e eiristencG of 
such schools perpetuates the difference hetween 
the depreseed classes and the rest of the comraunlty 
instead of helpinn; to remove it, A^ain being for 
the most part one - teacher schools there is a'l 
ahasence of that stimulus and supervision which is 
exercised over the other teachers by the Head 
Master in a large school. The Depressed classes 
themselves not be.ing keen on education do not put 
that pressure of pubiip opinion on the teacher to 
be regular in attendance and keen on his duties, 
wbich is exercised by the more advanced 
communities over their schools, with the result 
that the only thing upon which the proper conduct 
of the school can depend is the conscientious 
regard of the Depressed class teacher himself to 
his duties, which in the absence of supervision is 
likely to be at a very low ebb. But assuming all 
these things to be equal, the consideration of 
economy alone, we fear, must set a limitation upon 
the education of the Depressed classes if education 
is to wait upon the opening of separate schools. 




But it oannot be gainsaid th-^t separate 

soliools - involve ^duplioatlon of educational agencies 

whioli must result in a needless duplication of costs 

and tn that extent must lead to a curtailment in 

the growth of their education. We, therefore, agree 

that the principle of common schools must be preferred 

1 7 

to that of separate schools,” 

In view of the awakening of public opinion 
the situation was considered ripe enough to carry 

I 

out this reform and government directed that the 
special schools and classes for the scheduled castes 
should he gradually closed. 

While the special schools and classes were 
decreasing on one hand the enrolment of scheduled 
caste pupils in the common schools was increasing 
on the other. 

« 

A special development of this period was 
the identification of the nonofficial attempts to 
educate the scheduled castes. In this connection 
p«rtiouler mentlon<' must be made of the work done 

by such social worker as the 3a te Sh ri Amritlal Thakkar» 
17 « i^eview of Sdn. in Bombay State 1855 - 1955 P.484, 
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Reseiration of Seats in G-overnment Educational 
Institutions (19S1-37) 

During tMs period. Government decided to 
reserve a certain percentage of seats in all Government 
educational institutions for -tlie pupils belonging to 
backward classes. Tbis step was necessary because 
backward class pupils were not able to get admission 
to important institutions like colleges of medicine, 
engineering and commerce or to teachers training 
institutions in open competition with other communities. 
The reform had a very happy effect upon the education 
of these communities and opened several new careers 
to them. 

Backward Class Teachers (1921-5 7) 

As a part of its policy to employ backward 
class candidates in all Department of Government in 
proportion to their population. Government abandoned 
its earlier policy of restricting the appointment 
of backward class teachers, mostly to special school 
organised for these classes. Backward class 
teachers, therefore, began to be appointed in larger 
numbers in the common primary and secondary schools , 
and the earlier prejudice against the employment 
of the scheduled caste teachers in common sohool- 
whether as assistants or as headmasters- disappeared 
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almost completely during this period. 

apeoial facilities {1931-57) - 

In special educational concessions awarded 
to taoiavard class pupils in the earlier period were 
continued in tliis also and the scope of some of them 
was even enlarged. But, mainly owing to financial 
stringency, the extent of the concessions fell far 
short of the demand, especially as the enrolment of 
the haolcward class pupils had mearly been trebled 
between 1921-37. 

Education of the Baclcward Classes 
(1937-55) 

In 1937 a new chapter was opened in the 
history of the education of the Backward classes 
because a popular Ministry which had been pledged 
to improve the lot of these neglected social groups, 
came into power. Consequently, very active measures 
for the general amelioration of the backward classes 
axid the development of their education were immediately 
taken in hand. The war years slackened the space 
of this drive to some extent. But on the return 
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of tlie saiae ilinistry to povrer in. 1946 and the attaiiiineiit 
of Independence In 1947, the efforts to develop the 
education of the bacln’/ard classes were renewed 
with still greater vigour. The last eighteen years, 
therefore, fro.ii the most eventful period in the 
education of the baclward classes. 

A nu'i’ber of special corarrdttees were 
appointed during this period to investigate into the 
problem form different points of view. In 1942, the 
Caretaker GovernTnent appointed an Ad Hoc Committee 
under the chairmanship of iiiir. Maolachlan. I.G.S. 
to advice it on the various needs of the backward 
classes and to suggest ways and means for utilising 
the sum of Rs.25,00,000 earmarked by Government 
for ameliorative measures including the educational 
uplift of these classes. The committee made a number 
of recommendations, some of which were immediately accepted 
by the Government and'various additional facilities were 
provided for the education of these classes with 
effect from 1943-44 for a period of 5 years in the 
first instance. These facilities included the 
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the opening of new and the expansion of the existing 
hostels, conTersion of primary schools into agriculture 
bias schools, the institution of freestudentships 
and stipends to pupils in various kinds of educational 
institutions, and other facilities such as provision 
of mid-day meals to children, award of prizes to 
pupils and allowances and bonuses to teachers. 

The Backward Glass Department also was 
reorganised and expanded during this period, ifhen 
it was originally created in 1930-51, its staff 
was anall and its activities were largely restricted 
in scope. In 1934-35 the management of Backward 
class hostels was transfered from the Education to 
the Backward Glass Department and the Backward class 
officer was also appointed as the Ghief Inspector 
of Certified schools under Bombay Childrens Act, 

1924, The administration and working of the 
department has been given a special attention as 
a separate chapter in this study. 

Another important development of this 
period was that the Government of India began to 
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sanotion graii’bs for ths welfars of lilie baokVirard 
classes since 1951-52 witli special reforT'i "bo the 
v/elfare of the haclcward. classes several of the 
schemes prepared hy the State Government were held, 
up in the past on financial grounds; but with the 
large financial assistance that was . now made 
available v^y the centre it became possible to expand 
the work of ameliorating the general conditions of 
the backward classes to a very great extent. The 
facilities provided by the Government to develop 
the education of the backward classes, is given 
place under another chapter i'^o. Ill iinder the 
heading of ’’Facilities provided to Backward 
Class students”. 


& & & & & 
& 

& & & & & 
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Eduoational facilities Provided 

T^y 

State i Government of Gujarat 
for 

Baclcward Class Students 


(l) Primary Iduoation, 

The majority of the Primary schools in 
the state are maintained hy the school Boards under 
the various Local Authorities, A few Primary schools 
such as practising schools attached to Training 
Institutions, are also maintained direct by Government, 
while some Primary schools are opened and maintained 
by Yoluntary Agencies on a grant-in-aid basis. 

The per capita rate of grants to approve 
private schools in respect of Baolcward Class- pupils 
and girls has been raised from Rs,8 to Rs* IS, 
while in the case of non-baohward class pupils it 







has iDeen raised to Rs.lO under GoTernment 
Resolution. Education and Industries Department 
No.7449, dated the 11‘t'^ December, 1946.' The 
limit of attendance of 10 pupils in a school for 
the Backward communities for registration and 
Grant-in-aid has also been done away with from 
the year 1947-48 as per Government Resolution, 
Education and Industries Department, No.7449, 
dated 20 th September, 1947. 

A certain percentage of the Building 
Grants placed at the disposal of the District 
Buildings committees is to be ear marked for 
constructing Primary School buildings in the 
Backward Areas, i.e* villages with Backward Glass 
population to the extent of more than 60 per 
cent. The amount to be reserved for such areas 
is to be fixed by the District Buildings 
Committee of the District Development Board, 
subject to a minimum of 15 per cent, of the total 
Grant allotted to the District Building 
Committee and a Tna-n*mmti of 50 per cent of such 
a' grant. School Buildings in such areas are 




are to be built up of tbe material locally 
available. A school Building in Baokvra.rd Areas 
should not ordinarily cost more than Rs.Sj^OO 
in each case. A part of the expenditure on the 
school building should be met by the villagers 
from their own contribution in the shape of 
unskilled labour, grant of free site or building 
material. The expenditure limit of Rs.3,500 is in 
respect of one room School Building (Vide Government 
letter, Education Department, No. DBG. 4051/33039-A, 
dated the 16"^^ May 1957). It is worth noticing 
that as far as this District is concern, Government 
is lucky enough, as there is not a single village, 
the Backward Class population of which is more 
than 60 per cent, 

- Admission to Irlmnry Schools 

Children of the Backward Classes including 
the scheduled castes have absolute right of admission 
without discrimination in any respect, including 
seating in the school, to any school conducted by a 
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PuTallo Authority. No Grant is paid to an approved 
school to which pupils belonging to these^ classes 
are refused admission by reason of their caste. 

All pupils sit to gather in the class room, 
regardless of their caste. The general policy of 
Crovemment is not to encourage maintenance of 
separate schools for the children of the Scheduled 
castles, except in very special cases. No grant is 
to be paid to a Local Authority in respect of a 
school where admission is refused to any pupil on 
the ground of caste or community to t/hioh the 
pupil belongs. If no pupil belonging to the 
scheduled castes is actually attending the school, 
it is presumed that admission is being refused 
unless the School Baord shows to the satisfaction 
of the Director of Education that no such pupil 
is residing within a distance of one mile from 
the school or produces other satisfactory reasons 
for the absence of such pupils from the schools. 

Any complaints regarding non-admission of the 
scheduled castes children to schools on grounds 
of caste or creed or regarding unequal treatment 
can be made to the officers of the Backward Class 
Department the executive officers of the Revenue 
Department or the Inspecting officers of the 


T31J,, ^..4-4 Tk_ 







Exemption from payment of fees. 


Children of the Backward classes are 
exempted from the payment of fees in primary schools 
maintained hy the Local Authorities or by (loverrment 
The managements of Private Primary Schools may not 
grant exemption from the payment of school fees to 
children of the Backward. Glass communities, unless 
the Deputy Educational Inspector of the district 
concerned, has issued a direction under Primary 
Education Rule 103 that the provisions of Primary 
Education Rule 127 shall not appiy to the Private 
Primary Schools in the district. It is difficult 
for private Primaiy schools, which have no sources 
of income and which depend mainly on Government 
grants, to grant wholesale exemption from the 
payment of school fees to Backward Class pupils. 

In a locality where there is already a Public 
Primary school, Backward Class children are 
expected to join- such school instead of a Private 
Primary school, if any, in the locality. To meet 
the situation as far as possible, the Director of 
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Education lias issued instructions to the Deputy 
Educational Inspectors that if in a town or a village 
there is no public school in that locality, the 
managements of the Private Primary School should 
be advised to grant exemption from school fees to 
children of Backward Classes, as far as possible. 

Since 1953, all the Local Authorities 
have been advised to continue and not to reduce 
the expenditure on scholarships, books, slates, 
etc. to Backward Class children as special grants 
are given by the Government to them for this 
purpose. The Local Authorities are continuing 
to supply books, slates etc. to Backward class pupils 
in the Primary schools as far as possible . Under 
the compulsory Education Scheme Rs. 3 per B.C. 
pupil per annum are to be spent for the Backward 
Class children by the District School Boards on 
supply of books and slates. The B.C. Department 
also gives lump sum aid in deserving cases to 
pupils in Higher Primary Glasses for up to Rs.9 
per pupil and up to Rs.4 per pupil in the Lower 
Primary Glasses for purchase of Books and slates 






and for payment of ezamlnation fees. Tliis 
aid Is given by liaokward Glass Officer, 

Wadiad to whom application in the prescribed 
form have to be sent by the Backward 
Class applicants through the Heads of their 
respective primary Bohools. 

'i‘he following table shows the 
numbers of boys and girls students separately 
studying in District Local Board schools 
during the mentioned years. 
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LJcaolnrnliiiiG in Priuar:'- Schools. 


2-'-n,'\.v!iTa Gtudoiits are liable to 

rr;o nr rui-i ovo3’ a.-d above the free ship, on 

Tjhu r;i'* -<-• cares 50 per cent or more 

hlr. o:ii Such students need 


n'.-/- - K 


r.'ir.'U 

. oc ' rernoi-aJ iy to the social v/erfo.re officer 

i'oi- U)0i.;il ;/elfaro Offloar Is aslcluR 

i'or i'.iii::. i.a'ni’ atiloii fro.i each noliool in a spsolal 

for.'3. 

I'ho fol.lov.’inf^ staiidards hyve been 
•Riopted for .‘■plvli.p, Gcholarships. 

Std. 1 to 2 Rg. 5 yearly. 

Sod. 0 to 4 Rs. 6 yearly, 

utci. 5 to ? Rs*i30 yearly. 

Dinoriot School JBofArd schools and 
.lunicipa-i nchouli; hivo to send their a-oplication 
forn to the Disu-rico School Board office and 
Dintrico School Board has to send in a consolidated 

foriu 

iS^i-nnlv of clothe3 

Kvon free olothins is provided to the 

+ ii-n-ifoTifl to very deserving cases 
extent of one set of uniform uu vo4.^ 
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of poor Baclcv/ard Class boys by the social welfare 
officer at v/hose disposal sums are placed 
for the purpose by the Collectors of the District 
from their dis oretionary grants for Rural Development. 
lor year 1961-62 provision was made for about-.Ss.500 

ilXcUaination Fees. 

Candidates from the Backward Classes are 
charged Rs. 1 only as admission fees at the Primary 
school certificate examination although non-Backward 
Class candidates are charged examination fees of the 
sam.e rate of Rs.3 per head. 

Social Bduoation. 

(a) In order to encourage Voluntary Agencies 
working in the field of social education in the 
Baclmvard Areas, Goverrmient has directed that the average 
daily attendance limit of a social education class in 
these areas should be ten pupils for purposes of 
Covermaent grant. 

(b) In order to encourage managements of 
village libraries and Reading Room in the Backward Areas 

to purchase a few attractive periodicals or magazines 
for the benefit of adults newly made literat, 

Covernment has sanctioned an additional grant of Rs.lO 
to eaoh of these libraries. 





( B ) Secondary Schools:- 


Admission to Secondary Sohoolst- 


In all Crovernment Secondary Schools for 
hoys, 20 percent of the total iimuber of seats 
available are reserved for pupils of Backward 
Classes. Applications for admission to Secondary 
Schools arc to he made to the Head Masters or 
Principvals of the Schools concerned. The applicant 
must have passed the Primary IV std. Examination 
as miniiauiii qualification for entrance in a 
secondar 7 /' school. 

Instructions have been issued to the Heads 
of all non-Government Secondary Schools that eligible 
pupils belonging to the Backvrard and Scheduled 
Classes should not he discriminated in the matter 
of admission. 

Free-Student shins . 

Government had under Government Resolution, 
ISduoation and Industries Department, No.1413, dated 
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ttie SepteLi'bor, 1947* directed that all 

eliixihle BaotoTard Glass pupils, both hoys and girls 
should get free studentships in Goverment as well 
as iton-GoverjCuuent Secondary Schools with effect 
from the 1®^ September, 1947. The loss in few 
to the nianasenents of noii-G-overnment Secondary 
schools on tills account is made good by the payment 
of separate fee grants for the purpose. The 
Heads of Secondar;/' Schools are on no account 
to recover fees from any eligible Baobvard 
Glass pupils, not even in the form of advance 

fees. 

The concession of free-studentships 
was continued upto 1953-54. .But the position 
had been revelwed by Government and directed that 
from the next academic year (i.e. 1954-55) that 
scheme would be subject to the following 
conditions 

(a) A stdudent who fails in the 
Annual Examination should not, unless the failure 
T/as due to oiroumstanoes beyond his control, be 
eligible for the award of free-studentship. 





It slioulcl be restored when tbe student passes 
the exa;'i.inatioii. A student who fails for two or 
more tidies duriug the Secondary Education course 
should be permanGiitly debarred from this concession 

(a) ITptill 1954-55 the age-limits 
as shown below were fixed for grant of free-studentships 
to Baclcwiird class x 3 U.pils in Secondary Schools:- 


Std. 

Age 

V 

17 years 

VI 

18 years 

VII 

19 years 

VIII 

21 years 

rx 

BS years 

X 

83 years 

XI 

25 years 


but above maximum age limits for the award of 
free-studentships to Backward Class pupils in 
Secondary Schools have been lowered by two years 
uniformly at all stages of the Secondary Education 
course with effect from 1954-55. 

As the courses of study in Std. 7, VI. 
and VII of iPriiuary schools and the corresponding 
standards of Secondary Schools are the same, the 
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Backv/ard Class sohoolars should attend standards 
V, TI and VII of Primarj schools instead of the 
corresponding standards in Secondary Schools, if 
they want free education. No free-studentship 
will be granted to Backward Olas pupils in 
standards V,VI & VII of Secondary Schools in 
suhsetiuent years as the students are expected to 
join the corresponding standards of Primary 
stage if they want free educ??tion. 


The following Table gives us the standard- 
wise distribution of Bactomrd Class students 
studying in secondary school in Eaira District in 


1961-63. 


mpble No. 3 - (S ) 

Standardwise Distribution in 1961-63. 



Total 


794 


554 


397 


307 3058 
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The following Table shows the expenditure 
on accounts of Tution fees, scholerships and 
examination fees paid to Backward Glass students. 


Table Mo. - 3 (5) 
Fees and Scholarships 


' 


1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-63 

scheduled 

Caste 

1,16,691 

1,53,784 

1,68,059 

Scheduled 

Tribes 

3,005 

16,516 

14,357 

Other B.O 

• 


36,387 

80,810 


Scholarships 


The following scholarships have 
been provided for Backward Class ■ pupils in 
G-overament and non-Government Secondary 


Schools. 
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Institutions to 
which Scholarship 
are payable. 

Standard 

Values of Each 
Scholarship per 
month. 

(1) High Schools. 

V to VII 

Rs. 3.50 


VIII to 11 

Hs* 5.00 

(a) Tech. Schools 

VIII to 11 

Hs * ? • 50 

(3) Vocational 
Schools 

VIII to 11 

Es.35.00 


jf’or tb.e above special sobolarsiiips tlie 
jiaolcward Class students have to apply to the social 
^/elfare Officer, imdiad before the dates notified 
every year, through the head Master or Principal 
of the schools in which they are studying. The 
age-limit for the middle school scholarship is 14 
years, v;hile that for the nigh School Scholarships 
is 17 years. The age limit fixed for girls is 
higher by one year. 

The following are the conditions of 
eligibility for the above scholarships in Secondary 


Schools: 




(1) The conduct, progress and attendance 
of pupils should be satisfactory. 

IS) The pupil should be a bonafide 
student of one and the same school for a year from 
the beginning of the school year. 

I 

The oonaltions would be relaxed at 
the discrition of the Educational inspector in the 
case of a bonafide transfer or permanent change of 
residence of parent or guardian of the pupil from 
one locality to another. 

(3) A pupil whose parent or guardian 
p.ays income-tax or land revenue of Rs. 300 or more 

per a nn um or income-tax and, land revenue to gether 
amounting to Rs.300 or more shall not be eligible 
for boholarships. 

(4) No candidate will be sanctioned a 
scnolarship unless satisfactory progress is shown 
in proportion to age. 

The'amount spent under plan 
scheme for the year 1961-6S was Rs. E7,493 and 
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same under won-plan sclieiiie was Hs. 11085 • 66. 


aelp for purchasing books, eq.uiTiaent etc. 


The Backvjard class Department awards lump 
sum aid once a year to poor deserving waolovard Class 
caxididates for purchasing books, stationary, equipment 
etc. at the following ratesi 
Standard 
V to Vll 
VIII to iX 
X to XI 


Rate 
Rs. 10 
Rs. 15 
Rs. 30 


Application tor this help have to mie In 
the presorlhed form to the Social welfare officer, 
Madias hy a presorlhed date which is notified every 
year, 'the application is to be submitted through the 
Head of the school In which the student is studying. 

Examination I'ee 


(1) All Baokward olaas pupils appearing at 
High school and Middle school scholarship Examination 
are exempted from the payment of examination fees. 

(8) No. examination fae Is charged to Backward 

Class candidates appearing for the B.T.C. Examination. 
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( 3 ) Lump sum scliolarsxiips are 

also awarded by the Baotord Glass 
Departaeut to poor and doservi^g Baotamrd 
Class ptplls appearing- at tlie Seoondary 
SoHool Oertifloate Examination for payment 
of examination fees. AppUoatlon for suoh 

sonolarsnips are to te sutmitted ttrougt the 
Heads of the Institutions conoerned to 
tHe Soolal Welfare Of fleer, Hadiad. in 

the presented form ty a presented data. 

(Generally 16'='' notified 

every j^rear. 

178 Students were glyen Hs. 2680 
„ per Seeondary Sehool Oertlfieate 

-t-’ori fees ill year 1961 - 6 S. 

Exaiaination fees 


Admission in 


o-t-nflent from the Baotoward 
Aay deserving studenu irom 

.« netting admission in any college as 
Classes is getting a 

^ the other class are getting, 

the students of the oune 
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Table No. - 3 (4) 

B. 0. Students in Colleges. 1961-62 


n No. Narne of the College Year No.of Total 

Stude- 

_ _ nt. ______ 


1. J. &. J. College of Int.Sc. 1 

Soleuce, Nadiad Jr. B.So. 1 S 

S. C. B. Patel JU?ts P.Y.^ts 5 

College, Nadiad. Int.Arts 2 

Jr. B.A. 1 

Sr. H. A. 2 10 

3. J. V. Patel Goiimierce F. Y. Com. 8 

Collge, Nadiad Int. Corii. 1 

B.Com. 1 4= 

4. Law College, Nadiad. (I) LL.B. 1 1 

5. Kapadvanj College F.Y.Arta 2 

P.Y.Se. 1 3 


6. Cambay College 


F. Y.Arts 4 4 


7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


Petlad College 


V.P. llahaTidyalaya 
V. Yldyanagar. 

N. & A. Arts College 
V. Vidyanagar 

B.J. Vanijya MabaTi- 
dyalaya, Vidyanagar 
B. A. College of Agri. 
Atiand. 


B.V, Mahavidyalaya 


F.Y.Arts 

7 


Int.Arts 

8 


Jr. B.A. 

4 


F.Y.So. 

■ 4 

84 

Jr. B.So. 

1 

Pre.So. 

6 

6 

Pre.Arts. 

13 


F.Y.Arts. 

1 


S.Y. Apts. 

3 

17 

F.Y.B.Com. 

2 

2 

Pre.So. 

3 


F.Y.So, 

5 


S.Y.Sc. 

3 

14 

B. Sc. 

3 

Pre.Eng. 

■ 1 


S.Y. Eng. 

4 


B.E.OiTil 

5 

10 


97 

97 
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iTQl'i: - STUDEHTSHIPS 


ill ©ligi'ble Baokvmrd Class candidates 
stud'.’ixis in Govermnent and non-GoTernment ixts. 

Science and professional Colleges including Goveriment 
igricult\u*al, Engineering, Veterinary and Medical 
Colleges, are awarded free-studentslxips. Tlie 
non-GoTerment colleges get fee grants from the 
Director of Education or other Departmental Heads 
concerned on account of the freeships given to the 
Baclward Glass students. The free-student ships 
will be available tor one year. 


The oohditlons of eligibility for free 
Studentships in these colleges are as under.- 


(a) Good conduct, regular attendance and 

satisfactory progress. 

(b) The free- studentships granted to 


thoee students, «bo have had two conseoutive 
failures in the same ezamlnation. in withdrawn , 
Hon-appeamaoe at the examination is treated as a 


failure. 

(c) The Baclcward 
to receive free- studentship 


class pupils are eligible 
if the income of their 
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parents or guardians is less than Rs*6,000 per 
annum* In hard oases Grovernment passes special 
orders. 

(d) The candidates* permanent houses 

must he situated in one of the districts of the state. 

(e) Backvirard Class students who have 
received scholarships from Government of India'are 

not usually held eligible for the concession 

Scholarshins in Colleges . 

All eligible BacJcward Glass students 
in Arts, Science, Commerce and Professional 
Colleges are eligible for special Government 
scholarships at the rates mentioned below: 

Colleges. Tenure of Rate of 

Scholarships Sc. per 
month. 


1. 

Arts and Science Colleges 

4 

85 

2 . 

Colleges of Engineering 

3 

40 

3. 

Commerce College 

4 

85 

4. 

Law College 

S 

85 


The scholarships are 

being continued from 

year 

to year. The oanditions of 

eligibility 

for these 


scholarships are as under: 
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(a) Tlie age-liniit for award of Govermient 
special soHolarships to Backward Class students 
is 28 in the case of irts, Science and Oornmerce 
Collases and 30 in the case of Law and Engineering 
collages. The Director of Education is authorised 
to relax the above age-limit in suitable cases on 

merits upto a maximum of 2 years. 

(b) A student who has two consecutive 

■failures lu en examluatlou or vHo Has fallei more 
thau ouoe in the two years' course or the later 

A a Tint slisible for a scholarship, 
two years’ course is not eiigioie 

(„) The progress, conduct and attendance 

of the student should he satisfactory. 

(d) The annual Income of the Guardian 

parent from all sources should he less than Es.3.600 
in each case. 

(e) The permanent home of the candi 
gnardlan or parent »ist he sltated In one of the 

districts of the Gujhmt State. 

(f) Scholarships are tenable In colleges 

.situated in the state and afllated to Statutory 
Universities In the state of ■Gujarat. 
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(g) Backward Glass students wTao receive 
scliolarships from the Goveriiment of India are not 
elegihle for the concession, 

•R’.Yflmlnation Fees , 

LumB su® soHolarsUlps are avraraed by tie 
Baotmra Olase Bepartmeat to poor and deaerving 
Baotovard Class pupils appearing at tbs various 
College and University examinations, to enable 
tnem to pay tneir examination fees. Applloatlons 
for suob sobolarsblps are to be submitted by tbe 
applicants to tbe Social Wefare Officer. Nadiad 

, the Heads of their institutions m a presc 
through the Heaas ox 

before a prescribed date, as will be notified 
every year • 

All the Backward Glass pupils appearing 
tbe following examinations are exempted from 

payment of examination foes *. 0.1 

n ) Blsmentary Drawing Orade Examination. 

' (3) intermediate Drawing Crade Examination. 

(S) Tbe G.O.B. and 0. Examination. 

(4) The L.T.O. Examination 

(5) Qovernment Higher irt Examination. 
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facilities in Primary Teaolier’s Training 

Institutions: 


Baclcward Glass candidates of both sexes 
under training In these Institutions who have been 
deputed by private assoolatlona and bodies and 
who are receiving training on their own Initiative 
In non-Qovernment Primary Training Institutions are 
givmstipends at the rate of Rs.aO. p.m. and freeshlp 
for a period of two years while under training. 

Fes grants. Including College end hostel entrance 
fee grants are paid to non-govenment Training 
matltutlons on account of Backward Class candidates 
under training in these Institutions. 

j^rioul-bural 

T? A college of Agriculture 
There is one B. A. 

, eligible Backward Class candidates 

at Anand. All 

J. /I 4-r> the Aisrieultural Colleges. A1 
are admitted to the Agrie 

eligible Backward Class students studying for the 
course at the ^Icultural Colleges are 


degree 
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a>varde4 scholar ships of the value of R3.40 
per mDhth each. They are empted from paylag 
fees. The haoirward class stduents are given 
preference in respect of hostel acoormiodatlon 
over other students and they are exempted from 
payment of fees for hostel accommodation 
subject to their satisfactory progress and good 

beliaviour. 

Teoiin-ical Education 


Blrla Yisli-vakaxina Mabavidyalaya, 

Yallabh Vldynagar, eligibl 

Bac)o»ard Olass students of the B. T. M, 
are granted Oovernment special scholarships of the 

eacli and full fnee- 

Talne of Hs. 35 per month each ...laus- 

■w* + +n tne following conditions, 

studentships, subject to the 

1. h Bachvmrd Olass pupil whose parent 

• .nms exceeds Es.6000 per annum 
or guardian's e income exceeus 

,s not held eligible for a scholarship or free- 

studentshlp in the Instltu g,iardian 

2 * If tbe income of tue paie^w 

xs -Re 3600 to Rs. 6000 per 
of the pupil ranges from Rs. 

^ ^ 4 . v,u-n «nd no scholarship is 

aunum only freestndentship and no 

given to him* 
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3- mclcward class pupils wlioss parents or 
guardians’ iiioome is less than Es. 3600 
per annum are giTen both free student ship 

and scholarship. 

4- Baclward class students who receive scholarship 
from the Government of India are not 
eligible for the concessions under these 

orders. 


of unlf loatl oa ' of Eduoatlongl 

..noesslons to TlmJcta 

fior.i 1 ^ » Tribe s.;^ 

GoTermient of (tajarat has separated 

oonsral list of scheduled 
some classes from the general ns 

Itlbes and other haolrwatd classes and 

added some such ^re tribes and then divided 

them into t« further more categories, sines 

November, 1961. They are; 

(1) Yimuhta Jatis. 

(g) Hcmedic and S^-nomedic Tribes. 

.,ase Tribes are also belong to basKward classes 

and deserves speslal facilities. So 

cation of educational concessions 
the soheme of unifioatlon oi 
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to Vlaukta Tati students Has teen sanctioned ty 
Government in the year 1961 and the Government directed 
that the Vlmuhta Tati pupils Irrespeotive of income 
of their parents or guardians should he exempted 
from payment of tutlon fees and examination fees at 
the all Stases of education viz. Primary, Secondary 
or collegiate as the case may he and they may he 
awarded scholarships, in accordance with the rules 

In to ttLe Goveriimeixt of Gujarat, 
mentioned in to tne 

^ To^iour Department Resolution Wo.BOP. 
Education and LaTaour nepai. 

1060/60928-0 dated 27th October, 1961. 

Similarly Oovemmeat also pleased to direct 

1. -»—>• “••• -•‘“rr 

of income of their parents or guardians si^ 
exempted from payment of Tutlon fees. Ex 
,aes at ail stages of education viz. Pvimarv. 

„ -nileslate, as the ease may be, 

Secondary or Collegia , 

they should awarded scholarships. 

, sec. Schools and Oolleges were requested 

2/- Heads of Sec. sc 

n „ send detailed infcrmatioh ahoun 
ho please penotlfied Trlhes), Nomedlc 

.h.hehtof« - P Stent Of Tition fees, 
and Semi-Nomea-ic iricea 
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and SotolarsHips In tHe same forms In whloli they 
were sending information In respect of aoliednled 
Castes an4 Sohednled Tribes students. Tne 
information stould be separate for Vlmnlcta Tatis 
(Denotlfled Tribes) and Eomedlc and Semi Homedlo 
Tribes for Tution fees, aobolarsnips end 
jUsamination fees. 


Aooompanlment to aovernment Resolution, 

Kduoation. end Labour Department Ho. BCE. 1061/60928 

dated tba 27tli October, 1961. 

Rules for tne payment of tution fees and 

examination fees to Denotlfled Tribes and Homedlo 

and Seml-Komedlc Tribes. 

Educational Institutions In wblcb tution fees 

should be paid. 

Tution fees (Freestudentsblp) sball 

s. /.on-i-c, Of the Vimulc-ba Jabis 
ne awarded to all students of 

aia and Seml-Homadlo Tribes Irrespeotiy 
rit; and income at all stages of education 
1 in all types of recognised Institutions. 


X 
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E* Items of fees. 

The tution (Ireestudentship) fees shall 
cover the following items. 

a) Tution fees (including tutorial fees*) 

b) Laboratory fees, 

c) Admission fees. 

d) Gym'lchana fees. 

e) Term fees. 

f) Library fees. 

S. Application fof tution fees. 

No student shall be req.uired to make an 
applioatlon for of tution fees to eny authority 

■ The Heads of Institutions shall forward detailed 
information about each student in a form presorlhed 
hy the Social Welfare Officer of the Distriot 
oonoemed by the date presorlbed by him. 

4, Award of tution fees. 

a) Tution fees shall be awarded by Heads of 
Institutions. 

h) This ooncesalon will not be awarded to students 
who fail twice in the same standard. Howeyer, 
they ■ shall again become eligible fbr tution 
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fees on subsequent promotion. Non-appearance at the 
exafaination shall be treated as a failure. 

c) Tution fees shallbe subject to regular 
attendance, satisfactory progress and good conduct. 

a.) The award . of Tution fees shall be 
restricted only to those students who/or whose 
parents are ordinary residents of the Gujarat 
State. The term "ordinary residents" shall mean 
such kind of residents as is part of the regular 
order of the man's life adopted voluntarily and 
settled purnoses. Ooncequently, students ’from 
outside this state who join educational institutions 
in this state temporarily with the object of completing 
their studeies are not eligible for award of 


free- studentship* 

5, not to be cbarged in OoToramont 

Nob-Oovarrmeat taatltutlons to ba raimboraad. 


1) lees shall not be charged in any 

•IT owftTded tution fees under 
irLstltution for any pupU awarded turn 


these Rules. 

11) Hon-OoTernaent Institnlons ahall be par 
g.ant-ln-aid a^ual to tbe fees cbargad by InatltutionB. 


a 


/ 
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6. Reimbursement of fees* 

Non ^OYermaent eduoational institutions 
awarding tut ion fees under these Rules shall send 
their bills for reimbursement of loss of fee income 
to the district officers of the Social Welfare 
Department according to the quarters mentioned below 

i) 1st instalment in September for the 
preceding months of June July and August* 

V. 

ii) 2nd instalment in Deomeber for preceding 
months of September, October and November. 

iii) 3rd instalment in March for the preceding 
months December, Nanuary and J’ebruai'y* 

iv) 4th instalment in June for the 
preceding months of March April and May. 

In the case of educational institutions 
whether fees are charged termwise, bills shall be 
send to the Social Welfare Officer for each term. 

7. Payment of examination fee. 

All pupils from Vimulcta Jatis and Nomadic 
and Semi-Nomadic OJribes irrespective of income and 
age, shall be granted examination fees for all 
examinations held by Government, Universitites, 

S.S.C. and other Boards or by other agencies and 
institutions recognised by Government, 
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8. Application for tlie conoession* 

No student shall be required to make an 
application for this ooneoession of any authority* 

The heads of institutions shall forward detailed 
information about eaoh student in a form prescribed 
by the Social Welfare Officer concerned* The 
Social Welfare Officer will sanction the fees and 
will comiterslgn the bills preferred by the Heads of 
Institutions in this respect. 

9* This concession shall not be granted to 
students who appear and fail more than once in the 
same examination* 

£art II 

Rules for the award of merit scholarships 
to Timukta latis and ^■'‘oinadio and Semi-Nomedic 
Tribes pupils* 

1. All thqtaerit scholarships shall belimited to 

the budget ailments which shall be placed at the 
disposal of Social Welfare Officers. 

3* The rates for the Scholarships at the various 

stages shall be as follows:- 
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I & II Primary 
III & IV Primary 
V "to VII* 

VIII -bo II 


Rs. 3 per annum 
Rs. 6 per annum 
Rs.30 per aimum 
Rs.60 per annum 


For atudents study^S In jer aminm 

schools or hlsher teolmical Ks.su jsi 

SeooMary soliools. 

Professional courses in reoogniesed^^ jacntTi 

institutions. 

Ho BoholarshlB '»1U 1>e 

aoyer-nment to students In post-matrloulatlon oouisss. 

g. a) The Vlmulrta Jatls and Nomadlo and Seml- 

Homedlo Trlhes students residing to hostels 
.no are to receipt o^ <^ovenntent •. soholar^lps 

anould he allowed to retain their soholarshrps 
to full If they SIC gstttog such scholarships 

from tTie Goyeiirnment of 

at 1/3 rate . 

todla after deductlns the siscunt *lch represents 

their lodging and hoarding charges. 

I,) Ihe Ttouhta latls and Homdlc and Seml- 
Hcedlc Trlhes students residing to hostels 
, «ho are scholars to Irtoary Secondary 

Pschnlcal and professional institutions and .ho 
,et scholarships fno. the Social Welfare 
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DGpai“'fcniien'b should he allowed scholarship ah only 
1/2 rate, 

c) Vimukta Tatis and Homadio and Semi-Womedic 
Tribes students who are residing in hostels and are 
in receipt of merit schooarships from Education' 
Department should he allowed to retain merit 
Scholarship at 509^ rate* 

4, These concessions shall not be given to 
any students who fall in the annual examination of 
the previous year, 

5, No Ylmukta Tatis and Nomadic and Semi- 
Nomedio Tribes students shall be required to make 
an application for the scholarship to the Social 
Welfare Officer, 

6, The Heads of the Institutions shall submit 
the names of all the Timukta Tatis and Nomadic and 
Semi-Nomedic Tribes stuents together with the necessary 
information in the form that may be prescribed to 

the respective Social Welfare Officer by the 31st 
July eveiy year 15th November for 1961-62 only. 
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7. The Social Welfare Officer shall sahotion 

the amiual scholarships to Tiiauk'fca Jatis and Komadio 
and Seiiii-Woraedic Tribes pupils reading in the 
priuaary stages and shall call upon the heads of the 
iiiDtitutions to present the bill for the whole 
of the amount of the annual scholarships and 
oDuntersign it by the 15th August every year 30th 


ITovemher for 1961-6E only. 

a. He shall sanotion scholarship to Vimvdrta 

Jatis and homadio and Seml-Nomadlo Tribes students 
reading in the T Standard and onwards in two 


instalments, the first to he paid by the 15th August 
eveiT year /Soth Hovember for 1951-63 only and the 
Second to be paid by the end of January eyery year 
after such adjustments, as may be necessary. 
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HOSTEL FACILITIES 


Hostel facilities form one of the 
important measures for spread of Education amongst 
baolcward classes. This facility opens great 
opporttuiity for higher education to hactovard class 
pupils residing in small villages. On the advice 
of the Ad Hoc OoHiniittee of 194S, such special 
hostels for Backward Class pupils were first 
started through District school Boards at central 
places. Later on, Voluntary iigenoies working for 
the uplift of hackward classes were encouraged to 
start hostels for hackvfard class pupils on liberal 
grants-iii-aid basis. Government also stepped 
in ari(^ opened special hostels for backward classes 
at the main educational centres. Though there is 
no such hostel in the district under discussion 
but any student from this district is also liable 
to get aocoiamodation in these hostels. Besides 
this, five percent seats are also reserved for 
backward class pupils in hostels attached to 
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goTerament and non-govermnsnt soliools and 
oollsges. Tlie aoooomodation ao maH available to 
baotarard classes is free. aoTernment bearing the 
expenditure In case of baotofard class pupils admitted 
in hostels run by non-government Institutions. 


The Hostels run by District School Board 
are given nearly cent per cent grants by Oovernment, 
In whole of Bombay State there are 84 such hostels 
for bachward class pupils of which 10 are exclusively 
for girls. In Kalra District It is at Thamna. • 

This hostels arc attached to primary schools and 
the Head llaster of the school do the supervision 
of the hostels for which they get an allowance of 
Ra. 10 per month in addition to rent free ^narters 
Tn the premises of the hostel. Stipend at the rate 
of Hs. 15 per month per Inmate Is paid to the 

uvi nadition to tlie rent of liostel 
school Boards m addi-cion 

building and contigency charges. 


As the maintenai^ce 
Backward Classes attached to 
had been found to be costly, 


of the hostels of the 
central Primary Schools 

Government had decided 
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that after 1953 Instead of opening hostels through 
District School Boards, they should he opened 
through Toluntary hgenoles (Tide SoTenment 
Bsaolutlon, Education Department, Ko. MBO. 1953 
dated the 4th August 1955). So It has been the 
policy of OoTenment to associate Voluntary Agencies 
with the welfare worh of Baclcmrd Classes In an 
increasl.^ ecale. And now a days Govemment Is 
giving grant-ln-ald to the voluntary agency at the 
rate of Es. 20 P.M. for 10 months, for every inmate 

staying iu tHe hostel. 

-r-fl 14. such hostels in all in Kaira 
There are 14 suca ij- 

jt-itIs. For hostels, 
District out of which two are f 6 

, a Maes gins, the grants are assessed 
for haclcward class gn-L > 

0 - Rs 25 P.M. for eTery girl. • 
at a miiform rate of Rs.so 

V Plan there were 11 
Dnrine Snd Five Years Plan 

, h nlrls hoetelS in all. How during 

Hostels end 2 such gins no 

uhe year 1951-62 of third live Veers Elan 

IS having one more Hostel for hoy * 

Khpadwanj. - now there are 14 Hoste s, 13 for 

, nns The list of hostels is given in 

and E for girls, m 
Ap-pendix. 
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Total expenditure incurred on Hostels 
was as follov/s for tHe Kaira District 

S. G. B. T. O.B.O. 

1960- 61 Ha. 67,922 HB. 13,680 Ha. 2.10° 

cK non Hs. 9.000 Hs* 2,200 

1961- 62 Rs* 55,000 JiS. 

nre fourteen Hostels 
As said tefore tliere are 

= Tt is difficult to gi^® ever?/- 
for girls & Boys. It IS 

Hnstei Here in tHis booklet, 
details for eacH Hostel, n , , ^ ^.p 

<?h.ort and out line sketch of 
So Here I am glaring sH 

. .omi^ent and older Hostels, iaso I Have 
selBOted tHem for sltdatxonB. All 
situated in diff- 

They are. nhKatralaya, Havagaia. 

(1) SHTi NaV3ivan OHHatraiay , 

(а) Aonarya Gldwanl cntatralaya, Kalra. 

(б) Haetrlya Vldyartnl Aehram. Borea . 

snrl TbaMtar-Bapa-onnatralaya, Pa la . 


—— -"" +v,o <=i W.O. .Wadiad. 

tne s.w.o , 
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aoHARYA GIDVAl^I CHHATRALATA. 
KAJEA. 


This hostel was estahlished in the 
.ery e.rly year as 1931. 0. the ilrst Ihstanoe 

there v,ere only five studehte of Baol^ard Clash 

... • o TTsrv old building* 

They were living in a ^ . 

was not having suoh lil^eral view 
those days society was non u 

V as it is in these days. 

about untouchability as 

4 . 4 *-ir,«Tioe students had to use 
to shortage of finance, sn 

..rthea vessela for coo^lns ahl as sahla.^aia.e.. 

The dlffloulty about the bulldtaS wu* 

hv the help ffom the Muhioipality. Kaira. 

y. paruch (Ha.a) the theu -eldeut of ^ 

• have bulldlus on a nominal reut. 

Municipality gave 

• • nq of Ahmedabad extended their 
The Harijans or Amac 

blankets and metal vessels, 
help la ® their olethee. 

Studeuts were fetohrug wa , 

tj-eir food and oleanlug utensils 
^..paring ^es 

bv day seoretary 

1 dmlt students In numbers, 

and had to aamit swu 
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me existing tuildlng ms tullt from the 

memorial trust of Late Shrl Asuamal lelcohend GldTani 

and now building of the OhMtralaya oaue in to 

e::letanoe bearing the name of -Aoharj^a Gldwani 

Ohhatralaya' in golden letters. 

me hostel IS pullinfi on »Ath the ax 

from aujarat Harijan Sevah Sangh. Abmedabad, Dlstriot 

Local Board, Hadiad and various doners. 

Lp to 1959-60, 410 students tooh the b^fx 

Of tuis hostel. Host of them are worhixig a 

teachers, police 

The following table snowa 

according to their castee: 

Table ' Wo. 

^alysie of etudante_ 

_ nf Students 



256 

Harijan 

100 

Yanker 

18 

Rohit 

8 

Senva 

2l 

Garo 

2 

Yaghari 

3 

Bhil 

__ 2^ 

Yarn a 

.. 410 

Total •• * * * 



jtonual 

nQRn-51 to 190® OO, 







Table Ho, 2 (4) 

perceutages of the results of Annual Exasainations? 


Year 

School 

Exam. 

P. S. 0. 

Exam. 

S • 3 • 0 . 

Exam* 

1950-51 

lOOfb 

- 

- 

1951-52 

98fo ■ 

• 

- 

1952-53 

iQQfo 

loofs 

- 

1953-54 

92^0 


- 

1954-55 

95^^ 

- 


1955-56 

6lfo 

549 S 

- 

1956-57 


100% 

- 

1957-58 

lOOi 

66|fo 

- 

1958-59 

CO 

CO 

lOOfo 

100% 

1959-60 

lOOfo 

100% 

— 


3 



- Annual Report, 


Acbarya Gidwani Ghbatralaya 


Kaira* 


1950-51*1959-60* 
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Year 

Expsii^^.i'burs 

in Rupees. 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 

9659 

6694 

1949-50 

6136 

1950-51 

7068 

1951-52 

6143 

1953-53 

8045 

1953-54 

5967 

1954-55 

4367 

1955-56 

6304 

1956-67 

5949 


8075 

1957-58 


1958-59 

7349 


1959-60 

8631 

______________ 

‘ - SS 

■-- Cimatralaya, 

Aotiarya Gia.-wani o 

to 1959-60. 







Slixi Navjl'^sLn. Cblia't^^alaya, 
Navagam. 


me Tlllase Navagam, -being bW ato In 
.,in4 or remoTiuS a yearn oXd blob of unbouobablllby 
:::L ^ Obbabralaya lor Bac>.ara Olaee ebaaenbe. 

Ib le bbe place Jasb on b.e ba^ c ^ 

Tta oMtabralaya was Inaugorabe o 
Parixiblal Majmaaar, bhe »rblxy «orl.er 

oonebibubion was preparea. Tne boay 

lacbea. on tne vary fWsb year 
of organisers was e „nbabralaya. 

„ TQ children 
tilier© wei*e 1° ® 

iR only were liable 'bo 
Out of tuese 18 only 

;,- + vnn= 5 . Otners 

4. i-n-ald conditions. 

unaer bbe gran - 

ware simply increasing bb these 

,riainK fooa ana olobbings. 
buraen of proviamg i 

were pioneers. .T,nreased from 30 bo 

«-p Qsats was inoreat^*? 

t-gfied toy ref^ssing 
to toe dissatisfies oy 

55, tout laany were 
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to tl.e hctel. today tto n^ter of 

.ppUoatious for admission to the toatal Is 
laore than actual accomodation available. By the 
result of which many have to change their idea o 

oomins ■to Wavagsan. 

in 1956-57 the village had an opportunity 

, n Anfl iust tlio iiext year i*®* 
to run a hlgH school. And just th 

V, +r> be increased from 32 
-jn 195V-53 tlie num'ber ha 

, ■ 1 , onbnnl students were 
to 55. Even before that high 

It.ln 3 at this hostel and were going to .etalpur 
on a hioe or hy a hus. 

ee+vivT tbinfij of this pXaoo 

The most praiseworthy thing ^ 

atudents who have flnlshe 
la that there are many students 

their studies from this very P aoe ^ 

are guided hy the authorities m getf. 
jnts for pulllnS on their own sooial 

The rules for admission to the hostel ^ 

a all the other BacKward class hos 
are same as all 

are having. 

1 and in 1961“62 
In 1960-61 there wa Tiea. 

^ _ from the 30 oalieo 

j. who were f* 

there were a students wn 

higher communities* 
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In tlie starting years the hostel was not 
iiavine its own building but now it has its own 
•building worth Rs.40 ,000-00. 

^tivities of Gbhatral aya Studen-b^ 

1. Chhatralaya Panchayat:- Tlie worlcing of 
the Olhiatrelaya has l^esh mads smooth on the line of 
Demooratlo pattern. There Is an aleoted body - 
Sauohayat - whloh has Seoretary, a Tloe Secretary, 
a treasarer a home secretary and a secretary for 
mlsoellexms worh. All the secretaries are worhlng 

tion of other students. E^oept 
vrith the oo-operaxion o 

1 la no other servant at all. 

the lad:*- cook there is 

* helning themselves for every type of 

Students are helping 

v/orh. 

8. Phyniddl Activities:- There are 

.t,mltles to develope their physKiue. 

sufficient opporbunlties 

Students are talcing part In State sports. 

Students npnerally all the worth 

g. Excursions:- Generally 

of Gujarat has been visited by the 

visiting places of Guoara 

hostel students. 
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4. Library:- There are four libraries 
for these children. 1- Ohhatralaya, 2- Primary 
soiiool, b- High School and liatar Taluka. 

3. Celebration of days:- aenerally all 
Latj.onril days, iieligious holidays and weeJcs are 
oolebraood. 


6. Cultural Activities:- Students are 
Siving dramas or such other antertainment programmes 
ooGasionally. 


7 , Social work Students of the hostels 
are uot ashamed of doing manual labour like cleaning 
streets and roads. They hammered about 45 Brass of 
breaks into pieces for the new building. 

a. Students of this hostel are invited 
several tim^ on a dinner in a marriage ceremony. 

Thus this Ohhatralaya plays an important 
roll in amiliorating the imtouchability a social 
paralysis.. 

The following table will give the, complete 


idea of its progress 
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Table No - 4 (4) 


Kavjivan Ohliatralaya - Navagaia? 


Serial 

NO* 

Year 

Nos, of 
Students, 

Expenditure in 
Rupees. 

1 

1951-52 

18 

Rs* 

4026 

2 

1952-53 

18 

Rs. 

4026 

3 

1953-54 

23 

Rs. 

3903 

4 

1954-55 

27 ■ 

Rs, 

2735 

5 

1955-56 

30 

Rs. 

5214 

6 

1956-57 

30 

Rs, 

5521 

7 

1957-58 

55 

Rs. 

7222 

8 

1958-59 

55 

Rs. 

10144 

9 

1959-60 

55 

Rs. 

15479 

10 

1960-61 

55 

Rs. 

26700 
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Rashtriya Vidyarlilii Aslirajn., 
Borsad. 


Orisinally tbla CWiattalaya was maant 

iov ww atiuaoata fron Kshatrlya Society. THey 

half ol the population of Kalra Distract 

hu; they are at the last foot-etep lu the laMer 
of .aucatlou. me claee le also socially ah 
.alhly occuoracally hachwarl, they are hot Ih 
poaltioh to hare the erpehsee of eluoat oh. 

theae all situations a jnsetlns wa 
OousiaerxhS these all ^3,4 86 - 5-1947 

-1 h + ‘^n'hTTaffrali.B. » 

......» .. 

..... . « 

was started froffi. .-vinal Ohavda was the 

' nhhaTanl. Shrl Ishwarhhai ona 

satyasraha Ohha 1955 this was 

first Tldyarthl Sahayah tlshdal. 

transfeff®®- 1 “*° ® ib_S -1960 under the putllo 

It has been registered ou 

a. T ORn It ^ 

trust Act 1950 * 

55 mem'be^rs. 
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laainly it was for Eshatriya Students who 
,;erto Rtad‘-ing in high schools. But after words 
Sii.idents from any castes are admitted. Bven Harijans 
iriVij n place there. In the year I960 there were 
615 Students ii. the hostel. 

During the period of IS years 400 students 
■jre haaefited hy the Ohhatralaya. Out of them 70 
students have passed their S.S.O. Exai'iinations. In 
the ?'ear 1960 one of the students stood first in the 
Borsad centre in S. S. 0. Examination. One student 
has gone to America. Two hare passed their !i. a. 

One is studying at Agriculture College, Anand. About 
35 students are now primary teachers. 5 students 
are seryihs- aS a high school teacher. 

Students living at the hostel, have to do 
their daily routine worh themselves. ^ 

Every-student is provided a hygeinlo food. 
Students hate to do craft work daily for an hour. 
Generally studejits are putting on Khadi clothes. 

Students are. taken away for tours, 

■Kai^ District Local Board has sanctioned 
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The following table will give the idea 
of the progress of ohhatralaya. 

Table No. 5- (4) 

Rashtriya Olihatralaya, Bor sad. 


Year 


Expenditure in Rupees 

N.P. 

1947-48 to 

1953-54 

24,317-47 

1954-55 

« • 4 

5,088-28 

1955-56 

• • • 

4,953-48 

1956-57 

4 « • 

5,827-14 

1957-58 

* • • 

8,748-70 

1950-59 

« • • 

9,694-79 

1959-60 

• « « 

11,335-38 

Total . 

• • • 

70,465-86 


Thus fror'i the table it can be seen that 
the expenditure incurred uptill I960 was Rs, 70,463-26 
and students benefited were 400. So the expenditure 

6- Annual Report, Rashtriya Ohhatralaya, Borsad 
1947-48 to 1959-60. 
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( 

Stirl Thakker - Bapa Oiihatralaya, 

I 

Petlad. 

Til© above mentioned Chbatralaya was 
establlsted o.n 20tli^ May 1956. Some of tbe Social 
Wortere from the Baotarara Olaases reallsea the 
aiffioulties, their ohliaren had to go through. 
Though they were not mentally Backward at all, they 
had to live up their studies. Having the Intention 
of doing something : In • this^matter, a committee 
was formed under the leadership^Shrl Baharia 
Jllahhal B. (Ek. M.L.A.). It was decided in the 
meeting of the very committee, that children of the 
Backward classes including the Scheduled Castes 
have absolute right of admission without 
eLiscrimination in any respect. 

Tlie aoooMiodation in the Hostel is for 
25 punils. ae students are provided with free 
lodging and boarding facilities. Admissions ere 
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kept limited for boys only, who are studying 
from standards V to .. XI only. 

To meet the expenditure incurred, 
hostel is receiving grant-in-aid from 
G-ovemment and also donations from local 
donars. 

The following Table shows the 
expenditure incurred during two years. 


Table Ho. 6-^ (4) 


Expenditure.'^ 

Years 

Expenditure in 


Rupees. 

”1956-57 

880 

1957-58 

4159 

1958-59 

5475 


? - itonual Reports, Shri Thakker Bapa Ohhatralaya 
J?etlad, 1956-57 to 1958-59. 

't - T5?om May ’56. 
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Table 

JMO. - 7 (4) 


Percentage of Results.9 


Year 

innual 

P. S* G. 

1956-57 

95^/^ 

mio 

1957-58 

81‘^ 

85^ ' 

1958-59 

85^ 

50^^ 


8 - Manual Reports Shri TRakkar Bapa OhRatralaya* 
Petlad* 1956-57 to 58-59. 
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OHABTEH T. 


Backward Class Department 

n ifTinitnn 


In 1928 a special committee was appointed 
to enquire into the social, economic and educational 
conditions of backward classes# It is popularly 
known as the Starts Ooramittee after his Ohaimian, 

Mr« O.H.B. Starts, I.O.S., the then Criminal Tribes 
settlement Officer* 

On the recommendation of the Starts 
Oommittee, Government created a separate Backward 
Glass Department and appointed a special Backward 
Class Officer at its head ( 1930-31)* He was also 
given a necessary staff to enable him to discharge 
his duties to the backward classes. 
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In 1934-35, the management of backward 
class hostels was transferred from the Education 
to the Backward Glass Department and Backward Class 
Officer was also appointed as the Chief Inspector 
of Certified Schools. The Department was fully 
reorganised with a Director of Backward Class Welfare 
at its head in 1946-47. 

Its fuuotions;- 

The main function of this Department is 
to ameliorate the condition of the backward classes 
so as to bring them in line with the other sections 
of the Society as quickly as possible. The Department 
is not ordinarily charged with executive v7ork, except 
grant of lump sum scholarships and grant-in-aid to 
Backward Class Hostels and Voluntary Agencies. 

The execution of the programme in any particular 
field is the responsibility of individual Departments 
or Officers concerned. The Backward Class Department 
is functioning as a liaison Department co-ordinating 
the activities of all other Departments. Here 
now we shall see the activities of all such 
departments which are responsible, directly or 
indirectly,- for the educition of the backward classes 
in a nut-shall. 
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I.-Director of Education, Baroda:- The 
Director of Education is responsible for the education 
of the baolcward classes at all stages in the state. 

He is mainly responsible for the administration of 
various educational facilities given to baolcward 
classes at different stages of education. 

A. Primary Education 

B. Secondary Education 

0. College Education. 

II* - The Director of Technical Education 
He is responsible for the teclinical education in 
the State. 

A. Technical courses. 

B. Industrial courses. 

C. Engineering Colleges. 

D. Overseas Scholarships. 

Ill* The Director of Teterninary Services;- 
Veterinary College. 

IV. The Director of Agriculture 

A. Agricultural College. 

B, Agricultural Schools, 

0, Oil Engine Classes. 
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V. Joint Registrar of Industrial 

Oo-operatives and Village Industries 

Peripatetic Schools. 

IV. The Director of Industries. 

Tanning and Leather Working Glass. 

Organisation. 


The Director of Backward Glass Welfare is 
assisted at the Head-quarters by one Personal Assistant 
of the grade of Assistant Director of Backward Glass 
V/elfare. Purther, there are Backward Class Welfare 
Officer, now known as Social Welfare Officer, 
each in charge of a District. The District has also 
one Backward Class Welfare Officer with his head¬ 
quarter at Hadiad. 

After hifaroation of the Bombay State 
the Government of Gujarat has not set-up any special 
machinery for the administration of the scheduled 
Area. The work of co-ordination of the various 
welfare activities in the scheduled Area is entrusted 
to the Social Welfare Department, 





At tile district level the Social Welfare 

I 

Officers are charged with the implemantation of the 
Welfare Schemes. 

The Social Welfare Department is under 
the administrative control of the Education and 
Lahour Department. The head of the Department is 
the Director of Social Welfare who is assisted 
hy one Personal Assistant, one Deputy Director and 
one Social Welfare Officer. A post of Officer-in- 
oharge for Tribals and Baoltward Class Welfare is 
also created at the Directorate. 

Backward Class Board. 

To advise Government in its policy with 
regard .to the Baclcward Classes, a State Backward 
Class Board has been constituted ever since the 
BaclOTard 'Class Department was first created. The 
functions of this Board are consultative and 
advlsary. The minister in charge of the Baolnvard 
Class Department is the President of the Board, 
the Deputy Minister for Backward Classes is the 
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Vice-President and the Director of the Baclcward 
Class Welfare, Gujarat State is its Ex-officio 
Meio-ber Secretary. The Board has amongst its memhers, 

3 representatives of the Gujarat Legislative 
Council and 6 representatives from the Gujarat 
Legislative Issemhly. In addition about 9 non-officials 
devoted to the cause of backward classes are nominated 
by Government 4 The Director of Education is an 
Ex-officio Member. The Board generally meets 
once a quarter. 

District Development Board and the 

Backward Class Sub-Committees. 

With view to co-ordinating the activities 
of the various non-statutory Boards and Committees 
in the District, Government has decided, that a 
District Development Board should be established 
in each district by amalgamating all the existing 
non-statutory Boards and committees with it, and 
that it shall deal with rural development and 
such other matters as were entrusted to the various 
Boards and coauuittees prior to their amalgamation 
with the District Development Board, The work 
relating to "Melioration of the condition of the 
Baolcward Classes" is also entrusted to this Board 
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as one of its functions and duties . This 
activity, , which was hitherto conducted hy the 
District Backward Class Committee, is now being 
carried on by the District Development Board through 
a Sub-Committee appointed by it for the purpose. 

The Collector of the district is the Ex- officio 
Chairman of the District Development Board. The 
Yice-Chairman of the Board is a non-official 
nominated by Government, and is to act as the chairman 
of the sub-committee of the Board. The Backward 
Class Welfare Officer of the district or the Local 
Assistant Director of Backward Class Welfare is the 
Secretary of the work of "Amelioration of Backward 
Glasses." The functions of this Sub-Comittee are:- 

(1) To provide information regarding the 
grievances and needs of Backward Classes: 

(3) To forra a channel of oOiiMunicat ion 
betvjeen the Director of Baokvmrd Class Welfare and 
the Backward Classes. 

(5) To give their opinions on the 
q.uestions referred to them by the Backward Class 
Board or the Director of Backward Class Welfare. 
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(4) To help Backward Classes W briniging 
their needs and griemoes to the notice of the 
local officers concerned. 

(5) To take suitable measures of the 
remoTal of untouchability and other special 
disabilities and reraoval of harmful social customs 

I 

among the yarious Backward Classes and 

(6) To carry on propaganda wrk as far 
as possible among the Backward Classes. 


i 
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OHAPTIB fl 


Ilaira District tiarljan Sevak Sangh 


Gardhiji liad l^een workins; for the abolition 
of lontouohability sinoe early in his life. He has 
considered untouohahility as a curse of Hinduism and 
has been striving hard to remove this blot. In 1931, 

J. Eajnsay Macdonald, the Prime Minister, in his 
speech at the Round Table Conference favo’ired the 
depressed classes demand for a separate electorate, 

Gandhiji considered this as a sinister move iidiioh 
would erect a permanent division in Hinduism. He 
therefore set his face against it and announced 
at the meeting that he would resist this proposal 
with his life. In spite of this v/arnlng the 
Premier announced his decision on August 17, 1933, 
in which a nuraber of specially reserved the constituencies 
were erected for the untouchables and they were also 
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given additional ri{?;hts to contest seats in 
the general constituencies. On August 18, 1932, 
Gandhloi -wrote to the Premier that the only way: 
in which he could resist the decision was by 
declaring "a perpe.-tual fast unto death from food 
of any kind save water with or without salt and 
soda."^ Gandhiji started this fast on September 21. 
The whole nation was stirred. Agreement was arrived 
at between the leaders of caste-Hindus and those 
of depressed classes and a pact was signed which 
was known as the ’’ Yervada Pact.” • The cabinet 
accepted the pact and revised their previous 
decision. Thereafter Akhil Bharat Harljan 
Sevak fciangha was founded to put in order the 
pact done at Poona. In the provinces the branches 
of this Ear 1.1 an Bevak Sangha were founded. In 
Gujarat too Antyaj Seva Mandal was turned into 
Gujarat Sevak Sangha. To make the work more 


1 - K. L. Shrimali, Vfardha Scheme, P« 41. 
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Table Mo. 6. (1) 

Primary schools for Backward Classes in 1935-36 and 
1936-37. 


Seri- Name of Boys (jirls Total Remarks 

al ko* school. 


1. 

Thasra 

■ « • 

21 

6 

27 


2. 

Chandna 

* « ft 

19 

4 

83 


3. 

^iillara 

< * f 

21 

4 

25 

< Teacher was 

4. 

4, 

Baladha 

ft • ft 

20 

4 

24 

working at 
night school. 

5. 

Bodal 

ft ft ft 

a 

10 

18 


6. 

Bodal 

ft ft ft 

17 

3 

20 

1 

7. 

Jesarva 

ft • ft 

14 

IQ 

24 


8. 

Sejapur 

ft a ft 

17 

5 

22 


9. 

?asana 

ft ft ft 

17 

5 

22 


10. 

Anand 

ft ft « 

14 

7 

21 

tTiT fttr 

11. 

iivol 

ft ft ft 

10 

5 

15 


12, 

Rasikpura 

ft ft ft 

18 

8 

20 

Closed from April,37 

13. 

ladiad 

ft ft ft 

84 

6 

30 

tf Tl tf 11 

14. 

Pamol 

ft ft ft 

33 

1 

24 


15. 

Vadtal 

ft ft ft 

S3 

4 

87 


16. 

iiaolihai 

ft ft ft 

16 

8 

34 


17. 

iihiimarvad 

ft ft ft 

13 

6 

18 


10. 

ilkhdol 

ft • ft 

8 

10 

18 

Teacner was working 

19. 

Radhu 

ft ft ft 

9 

8 

17 

at nign school. 
Closed from Ian., 

e 

o 

03 

vadeli 

( 

'• ft ft 

15 

7 

22 

>37. 


Total 

ft ft ft 

330 

121 

441 
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Abstracts from the rie-port 1957-38 
Last year Sangh was running 15 narijan schools* 
I'his year new school at Virsad, Daolpura and Umreth 
were opened, 'lotal expenditure incurred for all these 
schools was Rs.2143-6-6. 

The following table represents the schoolwise 
situation in the district. 

I'able No. 6.- (8) 

Primary schools for daolcward Classes in 1937-38. 


Serial j^gjne of the "*** 

school G-irls Total Remarks 


X. 

Thasra 


18 

8 

26 

All the children 







were transferred to 







D.L.B.Schools. 

2. 

Bodal 

• « i 

17 

9 

26 

n 11 H ti 

3. 

iialadha 

• • • 

22 

3 

25 


4. 

Davolpura 

* » • 

14 

9 

23 


5. 

Sonipur 

• • • 

18 

5 

23 


6. 

famoi 

« « • 

21 

1 

22 

Closed from. Sept. *38. 

7. 

a deli 

t • • 

15 

7 

22 

iJ It II IT 

S. 

uhandana 

• * « 

17 

3 

20 


9. 

Amliara 

• • • 

16 

3 

19 


lu. 

iOiumarvad 

• • « 

IS 

5 

18 


11. 

is.acohai 

« • « 

12 

6 

18 


12. 

Anand 


9 

o 

18 

Closed from aan./38, 

15, 

Umreth 

• ■ • 

lu 

8 

18 

y/orked only for two 







months. 

14. 

vasna 


15 

3 

17 

. 

15. 

Jesarva 

» • » 

10 

7 

17 


16. 

Vadthal 

• « • 

20 

1 

21 

Closed from August,*38 

17. 

Akhdol 

• • » 

8 

7 

15 

’* '* Sept., *38 

18. 

virsad 

« • 4 

8 

4 

12 

Closed after two months 







working. 

19. 

Virol 

• • • 

7 

4 

c—1 

Closed from Sept,*38 


Total 

• • • 

270 

101 

371 
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'i'liis year Govern.merit sanctioned tlie 
greater nuiaber of scholarships for the haokward 
class students stud,; ing in the standards higher 
than fifth. So sangh had to pay onl 3 i^ Hs.60-14-9 
to 10 students stud,ving in private High Schools. 

Ill addition Sangh sanctioned scholarships 
of Rs. 25 for the inspiration to girl students and 
Rs.49 from the Pandya MeTnorial Trust, for the ooys. 

Also students attending oor'nnon schools 
were given Rs.100-9-6 respectively for soap expence 
to 150 boys and for clothes to 78 children. Also 
Rs.140-4-9 were given to 124 children for purchasing 
hooks. 

Ar^ong the schools actually working 
the schools at Yadthal, Pa^ol, Virol and Akhdol 
had to be closed. The backward class students 
attending the oOiMon schools stop going there due 
to the danger born from the narrow mindediiess of 
the village people. The students of Thasra and 
Bodal schools were admitted in common schools. 

Abstracts from the Report of 1938-59. 

The activity of admitting the Harijan 
students was in full force. Sangh acoeldrated 
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tills activity and also the schools rimnins by 
Saii^h were closed smaltenously. There were no 
schools at Ohandna and Baladha. So only these 
two harijan schools were working. The students 
of harijan schools at A^aliara, Jeserva, Thasra, 
Bodal, Virol, etc., were admitted to ooFjnon schools. 
Only students of Vasna were to sent to Borsad common 
school. 


Abstracts from the Report of 1929 -40. 

aangh was of the opinion that Harijan 
students should not remain without the culture 
that other students are getting. There were 
students who were converted into oristians 
only for their hunger for education. Bo sangh 
was of the firm opinion that Backward class students 
should take their education with other class boys 
and girls. Sangha closed most of its special schools 
and the students were admitted in coamnon schools. 

The strong oppose against this activity did not 
retard the working of Bangh. Thds Sangh had only 
two special harijan schools one at Chandana and 
the other at Baladha. In Ohandna school 31 children 
of the communities and 11 children of Harijan were 
studying together. 
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The teacher was also from the Backward 

Class. 

During this •'■'ear 218 Baclcv/ard class students 
were henefitted Rs. 284 as a cost of hooks, slates 
etc. 

in 

12 students studying^high schools were 
given scholarships of Rs.105-11-3. 

Abstract from the Report of 1941-42-43 

Sangha was running only two special schools 
one at Chandna (Ta.Matar) and other at Baladha 
(Ta. Thasra). imorig these two Chandna school was 
given to school Bopird- for management. But Sangh 
had to start a new common school, giving respect 
to ‘bhe strong request of the village people of 
Govindpura. There were all in all 23 children 
studying out of which 13 children were from 
Backward classes. At Baladha school there v/ere 
So children studying, 17 were hari.jans while other 
6 were raohmedans. Teachers of both the schools 
were harijans. 

Abstracts from the xienorts of 1943-44-45. 

Row on the part of Sangh these was no 
other activities except running only these two 
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soliools. iJtudents benefited byr the sime schools 


were Garsia, Bari.ya, Alotoedan and Backward Class 
coiaiiiUiilties. 


Govingpura - 80 Harijans 

4 Garasia 
12 Baraiya 


Total 36 - (30 boys & 6 girls ) 


Baladha - 21 Harijans 

8 Liohroedans 
4 Baraiya 

<1 

Total 33 - {30 boys & 3 girls) 


Now this year had a new chapter in its 
history of Sangh. Sheth Shri imhlaklii Amiohand 
donated a lend worth S'ir Acres. This was known 
as Amulaktivadi. It is situated just near the 
iJarida t3hagol, Nadiad. Originally it was the 
dangerous place to go there. It v/as the centre 
of outlaws. But Sangh took the charge of it and 
erected building - Udyog J;Iandlr worth Rs.15,000. 

This year 30 students v^ere worJiing there in leDher 
works. 

How day-by-day people were becoming aware 
of the fact of removing this social blot of untouoi^ility 
Kow people were not showing their prejudice against 
harijans. So it was not difficult for children of 


r 
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iSackw'ard class to attend coinraon schools* And thus 

',/orkiiig of the Kaira Pistrlot Hai’ijaii Sevak b'angh was 
ml 

ralui^se upto the level of ruiining two special schools 
two Chhatralayas and giving grants to some other 
Harijan chhatralayas in the District. 

I, also will not go in repeating the same 
paragraphs of reports, but will give it in a form of a 
table. The following table shows the expenditure 
incurred by Sangh during the respective years. 

Table hb 6.( 5 ) 

Expenditure on Education 


Years 

isardar 

Ohhatralaya 

hadiad 

itanya Baladiia 

Ohhatralaya Ohhatralaya 
Bodal 

Help 

to 

students 

195U-51 

7499 

5197 

1185® 

17 

1951-58 

75U3 

6696 

libu” 

13 

1958-53 

6678 

908V 

535 

87 

1955-54 

6805 

7507 

634 

40 

1954-55 

6086 

7156 

678 

66 

1955-56 

6274 

7885 

693 

15 

1956-57 

8685 

7107 

686 

46 

1957-58 

6600 

9845 

' 625 

47 

1958-59 

6943 

11060 

- 

177 

1959-60 

6777 

10979 


113 

1960-61 

7!B43 

11483 


54 


% - Including Govindpura school. 

IT _ II it If 


It can be seen from the above table that Govindpura 
school also has been closed in 1958-53 and last school at 
haladha took too much time though it has been also closed 


just in 1958.(whil.e Sangh is rvmning a Balvadi at Umreth 


since 1955*) 
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nHlPTER Y I I 
CONCLUSION AND SUGGESTIONS 

The review of the activities of 
GoTemment and Tolvmtary Agencies for tlie education 
of backward classes, bring out the achievements 
in the amelioration of the conditions of backward 
classes, for this jiurpose figures of the number of 
backward class pupils on the roll and expenditure 
incurred on them have been given In the following 

tables: 

Numter of backward class students on 
roll in priiaary schools of District Sobool Board, 

Nadiad. 
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Table Wo« >■ 7 (1) 


Year 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1935-36 

239 

12 

251 

1939-40 

818 

56 

/ 

814 

1944-45 

1 f 183 

51 

.1,234 

1957-58 

17,839 

9,472 

27,311 

196Q-61 

22,856 

11,058 

33,994 


It will be seen tbat in a short period 
of 16 years the enrolment of backward class pupils 
has increased from 1,S34 in 1944-45 to 33,994 in 
1960-61. 


In secondary schools the actual number 
of students were as follows which shows a progress 
of 404 students within a year. 
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Tatle No. - 7 (8) 


Tear 

Scheduled 

Caste 

Scheduled 

Tribes 

Others 

Total 

1960-61 

1866 

132 

4 

SO 52 

1961-62 

ESOO 

220 

36 

2456 


The following ta^ble shows the expenditure 
incurred on students from haolavard class in schools 
and Hostels. 

Table No. 7 (3) 


Tear 

Pees 

Grant to 
Ohhatralayas 

1958-59 

1,21,113 

31,217 

1959-60 

1,42,662 

26,616 

1960-61 

1,93,300 

68,792 

1961-62 

2,03,226 

73,929 
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Tilua all the above mentioned tables show 
the progress at every stage of education. There is 
another way of looking at the figures. For that 
following data is necessary. 

In 1961-62 according to census data the 


population in Kaira District is as follows: 
Total Dopulation - 19,77,540. 


Non-baclcward class 

Baclcward class 

population 18,43,938 

1,33,552 

Students in 

Primary Schools 2,09,147 

33,994 

Secondary 

2,052 

Schools 45,470 


Thus the total population of the non- 
baok.vard classes was 18,43,983 and the enrolment 
of their pupils at primary stage v/as 2,09,147 
(only in D.L.B. Schools) which works out at 11.5?^ 
of the population. In the case of the backward 
classes, the total population was 1,33,552 and the 
total enrolment was 33994 (only In D.S.B. Schools) 
which works out at 25.4^. 
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Now at tlie aeoondary stage tlie picture ie 
difTereut» Tlie number of students of the non-backward 
classes was 45470 which is about a.4p of their population 
while that of backward classes ’was 2052 which is 
about of their population. 

It is also a very happy picture to see 97 
students from baolavard classes studying in Colleges 
not only in Arts and Science colleges, but at Law 
jAgrieulture and even in Engineering colleges. 

Thus it will be seen from the’forgoing 
paragraphes that tremendous progress has been made 
in the education of baclcward classes. Before a 
century the social and Economic conditions of the 
backward classes were deplorate and the popular 
prejudice against untouchability v/as extremely 
strong and deeprooted. Moreover, the indigenous 
schools of the day made hardly any provison for 
the education of these classes. This dark picture 
has been very greatly releived during the last 
hundred years perticularly during last 35 years. 

To-day, the evil of untouchability is about to be 
eradicated from Hindu Society. The social and 
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V 


©ooncmio conditions of the backward classes have 
been greatly improved owing to the spread of education 
among them and other classes and also owing to the 
special efforts that hat-e been made in this direction 
specially since 1947» 

The future programmes for the backward 
class are also note-worthy. During the third Pive 
Years Plan provision has been made for Rs. 3,84,00,000 
from which about 22,715 students will he provided 
fees and examination fees, 17,280 students will 
be given scholarships. 

It will be seen from the foregoing paragraphs 
that the education of backward class is even better 
at the primary stage than that of non-backward classes. 

Before the compulsory education "vvas in 
force, most of the children from the other comniunities 
might he attending schools in greater percentage, 
but students from bacfovard class, were unable to 
get opportunities. After the compulsory education 
scheme came in ..force within five years l.e* from 
1950-51 to 1955-56, 3,65,022 children from 417 
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Tillages came under the scheme. During the Second 
Hve Years Plan the compulsory Education !Law was 
applicahle to villages having population even less 
than 1,000. Also it was found in Education Survey 
of the District in 1957, that the District had the 
educational facilities to educate about 99.66?S of 
the total population at primary stage. Thus backward 
classes took full opportunities given to them and 
this is one of th^reasons which has increased 
percentage at primary leyel. 

The percentage of the backward class 
children at secondary stage is low. There are 142 
secondary schools in the District in comparision 
with that of primary schools which is 1557. Thus 
it is not possible for every-body to get education 
at secondary schools. Also the number of villages 
in the District is 946 while that of Town is 38. 

Now every town has a secondary school, some of them 
are having more than one. Therefore there are 
about 825 villages which are not having secondary 
schools. Now according to 1961 census data out of 
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1,33,552. Total population of tackv/ard class 1,11,226 
are froia rural area, whieli comes to about 80*^. Thus 

Ai 

this might be one of the reasons that the enrolement 
of the haolavard. class at secondary stage is low, 

In standard VIII the number of students 
from backward class is 794 in the year 1961--62. 

And in standards IX, X and XI are 554, 397 and 307 
respectively. Thus their number is decreasing 
!,fairly largely in every successive standard. This 
shows that they might be leaving up their studies 
or they might be detained iti the same standards. 

The economic condition of these classes 
is yet not good. So they want to utilise every 
mamber of the femlly as an earning source. As soon 
as they get the job, they leave up their studies. 

SOG-GESTIQES: - 

The enrolment of the backward class pupils 
has to be increased at the secondary level. For 
that primary education provides a good example of 
its type. The education even at the secondary level 
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should be made compulsory to some extent so that 
wastage could be stopped. As there are few schools 
in rural areas, the students from the baotovard classes 
should be given opportunities of staying in hostels. 
Government should attract Voluntary; Agencies to have 
more hostels. It is the backward class, people, 
who should take initiative. 

In every such hostels teachers from the 
same classes should be attracted and should stay 
-^there, who may give good coaching and guidance to 
the children and thus decrease their failures. 

They should not be consider as ’backward 
class' as far as their fees are ooncenned. Let 
them get freeships under economically backward 
classes. Government may give them scholarships 
as merit scholarships or such as other students are 
getting from their caste scholarships etc. 

The general, social and economic 
conditions of the backward classes will have to be 
so improved that they would be able to maintain 
the enrolment of their children on par with that of 
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tlie other oorainunities, even when the special 
educational concessions now given to them are with¬ 
drawn in toto. 

The ultimate objective of the constitution 
is to create a Democratic Sepublic based on social 
Justice and eciuality. This necessarily reciuires 
the lifting up of the baclcward classes educationally, 
socially and economically in such a v/ay that the 
unhappy expression " bachvjard " will cease to 
apply to any section of the society and a homogeneous 
social order would be established in place of the 
existing system of glaring ineq^ualities. The 
progress achieved during the last EO years has 
been so significant that it may be safely predicated 
that such a day is not far distant. 
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Aupendlz - a. 


List or ooimunities treated as belonging 
to the Backward. Glass. 


Scheduled Castes. 

1. Ager 
S. Asodi 

3. Bakad. 

4. Bharahi 

5. Bhangi 

6. ' Ohakrawadya- Dasar 
7« Ohambhar or Moohigar 

or Samagar 
8. Ohupar or Chuhra 
9* Dakaleru 

10. Dhegu-Megu 

11. Dhor 

12. Halleer 

13. Halsar or Haslar 

14. Holaya or G-arode. 

15. Kolcha or Kolgha 

16. Lingader 

17. liachigar 

18. I'-ladig or li/Iang or tiatang 

19. llahar or Taral 

20. I'ilayaTanshl 

21. Meglwal or Henghwar 

22. Minj Madig 

23. Mukrl 

24. Badia 

25. Rohit 

26. Shenva or Shindhaya 

27. Shindev or Shingadya 

28. Sochi 

29. Timali 

30. Vanker 


II 

Scheduled Tribes 

1. Barda 

2. Bavacha 

3. Bhil 

4. Chodhara 

5. Dhauka 
6* Dhodia 
7. Dubla 

9. Gaait or Gamta 
9. Gona 

10. Konka 

11. Koli Dhor 

12. Koli Mahadev 

13. Ivlavchi 

14. ^ Raikda or Nayak 

15. Patella 

16. Pomla 

17. Powara 

18. Rathavm . 

19. Thakur 

20. ValYai 

21. Varli 

22. Vasva 

III 

Yimukta Jatis 
1. Bered 

(a) Bedar (e) KTalkYadi 
b Talwar 
(o) Valmiki 
(d) Naikmakkalu 




2. Bharapta or Pardeshi 

BtLampta , 

3. Bharapta 

(a) Takari 
(t) G-hantlolior 
(o) TJohrla 

(d) Tudug-waddar. 

(e) Glrmi- vvaddar 

(f) Bestar 

(g) Dong-Basar. 

(h) Kamati. 

4. Kakadi 

a) Koroha 

b) Korva 
(cj Pamlor 
(dj Javeri 
(e) Johari 

5. Lamani 


8, Ghila 

9. Garudi 

10. Eathodi or Katlcari 

11. Kotwalia 

12. IColhati 

13. Katbu. 

14. Killilcet 

15. Nath 

16. Nishilcari 

17. Raj Pardhi 
10. Salat 

19. Naiidlvala 

20. Sudgad Sidda 

21. Turi 

22. Titalla 

23. Vanjurl 

24. Taddar 

25. Vadi 

26. Vadiu 

27. Wansfoda 


6 * Mar-Gardui 
7. Raj Pardhi 

(a) Waghri 

(b) Takankar or Takari 
(o) Haran Shikari 

(d) Ohigri betegar 

(e) Nir Shikari 1 , 

(d) Phasechari S, 


J 

Semi- Nomedic Tribe 
Asodi 

Advi-ohinoher 


8. Saneia 

(a) Chhara 

(b) Nat 

(o) Kanjar Hhat 

(d) Kanjari 

(e) Kanjar 

(f) Beria 

9 . Vaghari 
10 o Ramoshi'. 

IV ■ 

Nomedic Tribes 

1. Bajania 

2. Beldar 

3. Bhand 

4. Ohanna-Dasar 

5. Chamtha 

6. Doinbari 

7. Ghisadi 


3. BaTa or Bairagi 

4. Bestar 

5. Bhamta or Kamtl 

6. Bazigar 

7. Bhamta 

8. Bharedi 

9. Balsantoshi 

10. BhaTaiya or Targala 

11. Bhute 

12. Budbudki 

IS. Chalvadi 

li. Charan or Gadhavi 

15. Chhara 

16. Ohitrakathi 

17. Ohigri bategar 

18. Dong-Dsasr 

19. Davari 

20. Dasa 

21. Goroda or garo 

22. Ghanti-chor 
25. Girni Waddar 
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24. Gondhali 

25. Gopal 

26. Helav 

27. Haranshikari 

28. J'ogi 

29. Jajak 

30. Joshi 

31. Kalla Yaddar 

32. Eanjari or Kanjar 

33. Kanjar Bhat 

34. Kaikadi 

35. '^VYe. 

36. Korcha 

37. Kunohi Korwa 

38. Kapdi 

59, Kashlkapdi 

40. Larmi 

41. Lambada 

42. Mangarudi 

43. Manbhal 

44. Mairal 
Marwar 

4©. Nath Panthi Dauri Gosavi 
,47. Od 

48. Pathrut 

49. Pardeshi Bham.pta 

50. Palmor 

51. Pardhi 

52. Phase Pardhi 

53. Bangui. 

54. PhaseChari 

55. Ravalia or RaYal 

56. Sansia 

57. Sarvade 

58. Patharvat or Shilavat 

59. Barova 

60. Shikari 

61. Shikkaligar 

62. Tuduge-waddar 

63. Takari 

64. Takankar 

65. Sarania 

66. Thakar 

67. Uohtia 

68. Vanjara 

69. Vlr 

70. Yaghari 

71. Wasudeo 

72. Wadard 

73. Yfeghari Pardhi. 


7 

Other Backv/ard Conununities 

1. Alitkar 

2. Bagri 

3. Bahurupi 

4. Bandi 

5. Buttal 

6. Beldar 

7. Bhavni 

8. Bhisti or Pakhali 

9. Bhoi 

10. Barud or Medar 

11. Ohand lagara 

12. Charodi 

13. Dabagar 

14. Depala 

15. Devali 

16. Devdig 

17. Phivar 

18. Dholi 

19. Patgadi 

20. Gandharpap 

21. Golla 

22. Gujarat Boari 

23. Hallpaik 

24. Jagiasi 

25. Jatia 

26. Jatigar 

27. Jogtin 

28. Kahar 

29. Kammi 

30. Kattai or Pardeshi 
Chmambhar or Pardeshi 
Mo chi. 

51. Kharwa 

52. Kathi 

33. Khelkari 

34. Koli Malhar 

35. Koli Suryavanshi 

36. Kori 

37. Kotwal 

38. Kuchria 

39. Kanbi Tailori 

40. Maoohi 

41. Mangela 

42. Marwar Boari 

43. Me 

44. Mina 




45i Mochl 
46. Modikar 
47* Mdhari 
48. tadhari-paik 
49* Padliaria 
50. Padiar 
51* Patra davara 

52. Phadgi 

53. Rachevar 

54. Raikari 

55. SahdeY Joslii 

56. Salat waghi 

57. Sangar 

58. Sanjoji 

59. Saroda 

60. Suler 

61. Suppalog 
62* Sutharia. 

,65i Tandel 

64. Tirgar 

65. Tirmali 

66. Vaiti 

67. Vakkal 

68. Valhar 
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Appendii 'B* 


List of Backward Class Chliatralayas* 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Chhatralaya 

Place 

Taluka 

1, 

Shri Sardar OhJiatralaya 

Nadiad 

Nadiad 

2. 

NavajiYan Chliatralaya 

Nayagam 

Matar 

d* 

Acharya Gidvani Ashram 

Eaira 

Mehmedahad 

4. 

RaYjikak Eaaya Chliatralaya 

Kaira 

Mehmedahad 

5, 

Ashram Gaoshala 

Bidaj 

Ilehmedahad 

6 * 

Vatrak Khedut Yidyalaya 

Nenpur 

Mehmedahad 

7. 

Rashtriya Vidyarthi Ashram 

Dakor 

Thasra 

8, 

Sanskar Mandir 

Balasinor 

Balasinor 

9. 

Rashatriya Yidyarthi Ashram 

Borsad 

Borsad 

lo. 

Yallahh Yidyalaya 

Boohasan 

Borsad 

11. 

Pujya Thakkar Bapa Kanya 




Chhatralaya 

Bodal 

Borsad 

12. 

Shri Vidyarthi Ashram 

Dharmaj 

Petlad 

IS. 

Shri Thakkar Bapa Ashram 

Petlad 

Petlad 

14. 

Shri Adarsha Chhatralaya 

Kapadyanj 

Kapadvanj 
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Appendix C. 


Tatle showing schoolwise dlstrihutlon of 
baoloATard class children in 1961-62. 


Ser¬ 

ial 

No. 


Name of the School 


Sche- Sche- Nome- Other Total 
duled duled die & Back- 
Caste Trib- Semi- ward 
es Nome- Class 
die 


1 2 3 


4 

5 

6 

7 

1, M. M. High School, 

Sojitra 

30 



1 

31 

K. M. High School, Torna 

22 

- 

3 

- 

25 

"St M. ?. S High School,Sarsa 

4. S.E.S.High School, Tadod 

18 

- 

- 

- 

16 

6 

2 

9 

1 

18 

5, a.J'.Sarda Mandir T.Tidya- 

nagar 

19 

5 

- 

1 

25 

6. A.Y.School, Bhetashi 

6 


- 


6 

7. Bhurakui Vidya Mandir, 
Bhurakui 

5 


.. 


5 

8. English School, Pale^ 

5 

- 

- 

- 

5 

9. SaPYoday Vinay Mandir,Matar 15 

- 

3 

— 

16 

10. R.K.English School, Napa 

7 

- 

3 


10 

11, New English School, Kalsar 

4 

- 

- 

•• 

4 

12. Bharat High School, 

Uttersanda 

1 


1 

- 

- 2 

13. NaYchetan Vidyalaya, 

Limbasi 

15 


2 

p- 

17 

14. S.V.High School, Yirsad 

15 

- 

- 


15 

15. N.E.High School, Pstlad 

7 

1 



8 

16. N. E. High School,VanthYali 4 

- 

* 


4 


17. Lasnndra English School, 

Lasundra 

18. Kenya Vidyalaya,Bhadran 

19. ii.K.Patel H. S. Alina 

20. Sarvoday Tinay Mandir, 

Matar 

21. B.N.High School, Navli 

22. Baraswati H.S,,Kun3raY 

23. B.A.Patel H.S.Change 

24. K. Vidyalaya, NaTagam 
-25. I£.T.P.H.S.,Alindra,Ta.l^tar » 


3 

3 

7 


7 

10 

88 

44 


2 

3 


1 

1 


5 

3 

9 

2 

10 

10 

32 

45 

10 
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j3er- Sohe- Sche- Nome- Other Total 

ial Name of the School duled duled die & Back- 
])jo. Caste Tribe Semi ward 

s. Class 


S6* Vallahh Vidyalaya 

Boohasan 3 3 

S7. B.G.Sardar Patel 

Vidyalaya, Gambhira 28 

28. Sharda Mandir H.S. 

Manpura 

29. Thafad Group H.S.ThaVad 37 

30. J. Institute, Pansora 9 1 

31. Sihunj Vldyalaya,Saaun3 12 

32. C.M.P. High School, 

Khambholaj 3 

33. J. High School, Jalsan 20 

34. M.M.Patel High School, 

Piplav. 18 

Patel High School, 

' Dabhow 18 

36. Vinay Mandir Rudel ' 8 

37. M.M,& Sons Vinay Mandir 

Chikhodra 9 1 

33 . Umeta Pragti Vidyalaya 

Umeta 3 

39. J.H.S. H.S.,Mehmedabad 25 

40. N.H.School, Kinkhlod o 

41. Nootan H.School, Eamol 16 

42. Coronation H. S. 

Balasinor 88 

43. M. G. Vinay Mandir,Pij 27 

44. Tarapur E.School, Tarapur 26 

45. English H. School,Sihol S3 

46. S.P.Vidyalaya,Khandhli 6 

47. M.K.M.High School, 

Mahudha 5 

48. Sarvoday Vidyalaya, 

Samarkha 1 

49. Adarsh Vidya Mandir, 

Akhdbl’- 3 

50. J.S.Patel High Sonool, 

Sojitra 21 

51. Nirmal Miriam High 

School, Nadiad 26 

52. Pamol-Dahemi H.S.Dahemi 7 


1 


1 


13 

7 

1 


3 


3 


7 

28 

3 3 

37 
10 
13 

5 

20 


18 

18 

8 

10 

3 

38 

3 

16 

2 97 

27 
26 
24 
6 

5 10 

4 
6 

21 

26 

7 
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Ser 

ial Name of tlie School Sohe- Sche- Nome- Other Total 
No. duled duled die & Back- 

Oaste Trib Semi- ward 
es Nome- Class 
die 


53. New English for G-irla, 


Nadiad 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

54. New English School,Napad 

87 

- 

- 

- 

37 

55. Mahisagar Vidyalaya, 

Kathana 

6 

- 

- 

- 

6 

56. Has High School, Has 

8 

- 

- 

- 

8 

57. H, &. D.P. H.S. Eaira 

48 

- 

- 

1 

49 

58. Zarola H. S. Zarola 

24 

- 

- 


84 

‘59. T.N.High School,Dhaimaj 

47 

- 


- 

47 

60. TJndel High School,Hudel 

30 

- 

- 

- 

30 

61, Adarah Madhyamlk Shala, 

;V. Ajmavathot. 

3 

- 

- 

- 

5 

62, A,¥.School, Sayama 

3 


- 

- 

3 

63, Sardar 7inay Maiidir,Tasad 

22 

- 

1 

1 

84 

64. Bhalej High School,Bhalei 

13 

- 

8 

- 

31 

65. Bharti Vinay Mandir, 

Chaklashi 

9 

- 

- 

- 

9 

66. Shree J.O.Dani Tidyalaya, 

Attars-ujnba 

40 

- 

- 

- 

40 

67. Ohokshi H.V.Yidyalaya, 

Haldharvas. 

14 

- 

8 

- 

16 

60. ir.M.D. H.S., Thasara 

6 

1 

- 

- 

7 

69, K, B. School, Kinkhlod 

3 

- 

- 

- 

5 

70. N. E. School, Siswa 

2 

- 

- 

- 

8 

71. S. H. S. Mahij 

10 

- 

- 

- 

10 

72. J. Institute, TJmreth 

15 

- 

- 

- 

13 

73. S. Vidya Mandir, Nadiad 

85 

- 

- 

- 

85 

74. B.R.L. H.S. Nar 

25 

- 

- 

- 

25 

75. I. M. H.S., Gada 

13 

- 

- 

- 

13 

76. N. C. H. S. Cambay 

7 

- 

- 

- 

7 

77.' B.B. H.S. Nadiad 

35 

- 

7 

- 

42 

78, M. S. Debhari 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

79. Rundan K.V.M. Rundan 

13 

- 

- 

- 

13 

80. J.G. H.S. Ther 

13 

- 

- 

- 

13 

81. N. E. S. Dabhan 

6 

- 

- 

- 

6 

88. Ohetarsuiiiba E. S. 

Ohetarsumba 

5 

- 

- 

- 

5 

83. K. M. S. Kaneval Ta,Cambay 5 

- 

— 

- 

5 

84, N. E. S. Ealsar 

8 

- 

1 

- 


05. Bharoda V.M.Bharoda 

3 

tm 

1 

*- 






